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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~——_. 

EATH has been harvesting this week. Mr. W. H. Smith, 
the First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the 
House of Commons, died at Walmer Castle on Tuesday, the 
éth inst., at the age of sixty-six. He had been more or less 
ill for many months, chiefly with gout; but though he 
thought seriously of his own condition, his friends had no 
fear for his life. Of late, however, he had shown signs of 
some latent heart-disease, increased by his unremitting atten- 
tion to his laborious work in the House of Commons, and 
on Friday week his illness took a serious form. He lingered for 
four days in much pain, but expired on Tuesday in compara- 
tive peace. ‘The event has created a kind of explosion of 
regard and esteem. Mr. Smith had probably not an enemy 
in the world, even among the Irish Members, though they 
were always accusing his firm of selling Unionist pam- 
phlets on the railway bookstalls; and as Leader, his judgment, 
fairness, and immoveable firmness had won the confidence 
of both sides of the House, and materially facilitated 
the application of the Closure. He was, in truth, a 
fine example of the best kind of middle-class statesman, 
without genius or munch initiative, but with clear insight, end- 
less industry, and a temper so fine that it was as good as a 
special faculty. Nobody could manage contentious business 
so well, and his strong, clear sense makes him a severe loss 
even to an able Cabinet. His post will not be filled up until 
Lord Salisbury returns, but it is understood that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach will become First Lord of the Treasury, and 
with the assistance, or rather supervision, of Mr. Goschen, 
will lead the House till the dissolution. Till then, Mr. 
Balfour cannot abandon his many duties as Irish Secretary, 
which will be much complicated by the death of Mr. Parnell, 

who would have supported the Irish Local Government Bill. 


Mr. Parnell’s death at Brighton on Tuesday night came like 
a shock upon politicians, a majority of whom were not aware 
that he had been in danger. He had, however, been ill for 
months, had grown thin and haggard, and complained much 
of rheumatic pain about the region of the heart. Though 
aware that he belonged to a family with weak constitutions, 
he would not spare himself, but went in all weathers to attend 
meetings and make speeches which were to him intolerable 
efforts. There can be no doubt, either, that recent events, the 
breach with Mr. Gladstone, the denunciation of the Catholic 
Church, the desertion of his followers, most of whom he had 
made, and the shower of insults falling on a man of proud 


and reserved temper, had greatly strained and diminished his 
constitutional strength. On Thursday week he returned 
home suffering from a severe chill, and never rose from his 
bed again, dying at last in a state of unconsciousness, from 
rheumatism of the heart. His death is a thunderbolt to his 
immediate followers, who are nothing without him, though 
they propose to make capital out of his public faneral in 
Dublin; and it is supposed everywhere, in Ireland as well as 
England, that it will lead to a reconciliation within the Home- 
rule Party, and greatly smooth the path of Mr. Gladstone. 
We have given elsewhere reasons for doubting this latter con- 
clusion, but there is no doubt that this was the first instinctive 
judgment of politicians. Mr. Parnell was only forty-five, and 
had been sixteen years in Parliament, and for twelve of them 
the real or formal leader of the Irish Revolutionary Party. 


We have given our estimate of Mr. Parnell elsewhere, but 
may say here that, while we doubt as to his governing motive, 
which was probably antipathy to England, and condemn both 
his indifference to cruelty and his carelessness as to the 
means by which he achieved his ends, we think the recent 
depreciation of his powers as leader and statesman almost 
absurd. He had never read anything, except a little 
science, and cared really only for politics and wealth—the 
latter as a means, not an end—but he knew how to govern. 
The striking feature in his mental nature was the force of his 
will. He was a famous cricketer, and once carried an eleven, 
all of whom were unwilling, off the ground, because his oppo- 
nents refused to yield some trifling point. He was certainly 
a very nervous, and probably by constitution a timid man, but 
he could make himself do anything he wanted to do by sheer 
strength of determination. It is coming out, too, that he had 
both hot temper and geniality, and suppressed the evidences 
of both habitually, as part of the conduct necessary to his posi- 
tion. He could be pleasant to a few intimates, and liked con- 
versation ; but he hada deep scorn for most of those round him, 
and avoided Englishmen as possible enemies, also, perhaps, 
because he resented the “ English manner,” which he himself 
possessed. No man, perhaps, ever rose to such a position 
with so little spontaneity in him; and it is wonderfully to the 
credit of Irish acuteness that they detected so quickly how 
strong an instrument they had found. In all but principle, 
the man he is most like in history is William III., who, how- 
ever, cared more for individuals. 


Captain O’Shea, who, it must be remembered, has no love for 
the memory of Mr. Parnell, makes, according to the Daily Tele- 
graph, a singular charge against him of habitual personal dis- 
simulation. ‘“‘It is a curious circumstance,’ said Captain O’Shea 
thoughtfully, ‘ that in the last conversation but one I ever had 
with Mr. Parnell, he assented with obvious pleasure to my sug- 
gestion that among his political friends, the falsest was Dillon, 
the lowest Healy and T. P. O’Connor, and the most con- 
temptible Justin McCarthy.’” This must have occurred, if 
Captain O’Shea’s memory is accurate, long before the split in 
the party, and considering Mr. Parnell’s attitude towards Mr. 
Dillon, and his constant choice of Mr. McCarthy as his repre- 
sentative, would indicate extraordinary double-facedness. 
There must, we should imagine, be some mistake. Men con- 
stantly laugh at a savage epigram the truth of which they all 
the while utterly deny. 


Sir John Pope Hennessy, who fought Mr. Parnell for Kil- 
kenny and won the seat against Mr. Scully, died the day 
after the Irish leader. He was a Catholic Home-ruler, or 
even Fenian in opinion, who happened also to be a Tory, and 
thirty years ago it seemed as if he would make a Parlia- 
mentary success. He spoke well, had the manner of a diplo- 
matist, and had considerable knowledge of foreign politics. 
Extreme poverty compelled him, however, to accept Colonial 





appointments, and in them, though he did his work well, 
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and rectified some considerable abuses, he was always 
in hot water. Colonists, bad and good, hated him with 
a vehemence which was almost comic. He was at last 
recalled from the Mauritius, and though he re-entered 
Parliament, he found himself powerless there, and subsided 
into club-life, dying at fifty-nine of a failure of the heart. 
He was a brilliant man in a way, and in private life unusually 
persuasive; but he belonged essentially to the great group of 
the “ might-have-beens.” 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris repeats on Thursday, for 
the second time, and with increasing energy, that the French 
Government is preparing a secret treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship with Russia. Under Article 8 of the Constitution, the 
President has the right to do this, and provided the treaty is 
not financial, he is not bound to communicate the agreement 
to the Chambers before, in his judgment, “the interest and 
security of the State permit.” He can even bind himself to go 
to war, though he cannot declare war without the previous 
consent of the two Chambers. The news is interesting, if 
true—and it seems certain from internal evidence that M. de 
Blowitz believes it—but we fail to see its importance. The 
President cannot go to war at Russia’s bidding, without the 
consent of the Assembly, and if Russia goes to war, popular 
opinion will leave him no option. How can any paper arrange- 
ment strengthen that situation? As for clauses settling what 
is to happen after war, they are not worth the paper they are 
written on. Each Power will recede, when it is beaten, without 
thinking of its ally, pleading force majeure, and if victorious, 
each will take all it can without thinking of its ally either. 
Napoleon III. did not consult English convenience. 


The desperate effort made by the Gladstonians to capture 
the seat for South-East Manchester, vacated by Sir James 
Fergusson’s promotion to the Post Office, failed. They had a 
perfect candidate in Mr. Scott, the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, and a man of great local popularity; but Sir James 
kept his seat by a majority of 150. As usual, however, at recent 
by-elections, the poll was higher on both sides, the Conservative 
list being increased by 378, and the Liberal by 555. The Daily 
News quotes this as an evidence of the “ flowing tide,” but one 
would like to know how far the impression that Home-rule is 
dead influenced the voters. That will not be the impression 
at the General Election. 


The Liberal leaders are advancing fast towards utter 
Radicalism. Mr. Gladstone, at Newcastle on Friday week, 
in a speech of which we have given the substance elsewhere, 
a speech only vigorous upon Ireland, just patronised and then 
avoided most of the suggestions of the National Liberal 
Federation. Upon one, however, he was much stronger, pro- 
mising to grant to local elective bodies “ compulsory powers 
to acquire land in order to place the rural population in nearer 
relations to the profit of the land which they have hitherto 
tilled for the benefit of others.” That means peasant-proprietor- 
ship, to be paid for out of rates, or it means nothing, and is, 
we think, the most important obiter dictum we ever remember 
in a speech by a past Premier. Sir W. Harcourt, too, on Thurs- 
day, speaking at Glasgow, definitely accepted the proposal to 
pay Members, and declared for immediate manhood suffrage. 
He said the fear of it was a “bogey,” and that the right to vote 
should be independent of residence. In other words, the whole 
of the wandering class of unmarried men, who pay no rates 
and no direct taxes, are to be called on to assist in swamping 
the great body of the taxpayers. 


The session of the Church Congress began at Rhyl on 
Tuesday. We have discussed at length elsewhere the facts 
set forth by the Bishop of St. Asaph as to the comparative 
numbers of Church-people and Nonconformists in Wales, but 
must note here the truly astonishing letter addressed by Mr. 
Gladstone to the Bishop on this subject. The Bishop pointed 
out to Mr. Gladstone that, taking the Nonconformists’ own 
figures, they do not number more than 46 per cent. of the 
population, and asked him how it was -possible to reconcile 
this with his statement that “the Nonconformists of Wales 
are the people of Wales.” To this, Mr. Gladstone in effect 
replied by saying that 20 per cent. must be taken off the 54 
per cent. assumed by the Bishop to be Church-people and 
not Nonconformists, because of the Welsh population, 20 per 
cent., or one-fifth, belong to “the classes.” If this deduction 
is made, the Nonconformist portion of the population 








of Wales becomes 55 per cent., instead of 46 per cent. 
In case our readers may disbelieve that Mr. Gladstone could 
possibly have written thus, we quote his actual words. After 
declaring that he cannot recede from the statement challenged 
by the Bishop, when that statement is “considered as a broad 
and large statement of a substantial truth,” he proceeds :—«] 
had already drawn a distinction between ‘the many and the 
few,’ a phrase perhaps less invidious than that of the classes 
and the masses. Among the few, I understand the Church 
largely to preponderate. If I estimate the ‘ classes’ at 1-5 of 
the population, the per-centage becomes (for the masses or 
the ‘people’) 46-80 or 55-100.” Here is a denial of equal 
rights with a vengeance. Rich and poor are not to be treated 
alike, but the opinion of the masses alone is to count, on a 
matter which concerns the rich quite as much as the poor, 
As a matter of fact, there are a very large number of well-to. 
do Nonconformists in Wales; but even if Mr. Gladstone were 
right in his facts, his principle of excluding the voice of 20 per 
cent. of the population because they happen to be rich, would 
remain the most marvellous piece of practical politics since 
the days of Robespierre. He can hardly think that the well.. 
to-do have no souls? 


On Wednesday, a letter from the Duke of Argyll was pub- 
lished in regard to the Bute election, in which he deals with 
Mr. Gladstone’s encouragement of Separatist schemes in 
Scotland. He points out that “Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to. 
stir up a Separatist jealousy in Scotland is all the more 
singularly inappropriate when the Scotch Members have lately: 
shown their power to determine for the United Kingdom, and 
not for Scotland only, a question of the largest policy.” The 
Duke asserts that the concession of gratuitous education 
was “due entirely to the action of the Scotch Members in 
agreeing among themselves that such would be the best mode- 
of disposing of a large sum of revenue which was placed at 
their command. So complete is the Union of the two Kingdoms, 
that such a concession made in Scotland could not be withheld 
in England also, and thus the sole action of the Scotch 
Members practically determined the matter.” This is possibly 
a little overstated, but the fact remains that here, and in a 
hundred other questions, the Scotch Members have profoundly 
influenced legislation applied both to the United Kingdom and 
toEnglandalone. The Scotch, the Welsh, and the Irish govern 
us every bit as much as we governthem. Yet, under the present 
Home-rule scheme, the Irish, and apparently the Scotch and 
Welsh Members if they care to ask for it, are to go on 
governing us, while we abandon, in a fit of sentimentality 
engendered by the fear of worry, the attempt to govern them. 





At a meeting of Cambridge Unionist M.A.’s, held on Tues- 
day, Professor Jebb was chosen as a candidate for the seat 
vacated by Mr. Raikes’s death. The selection is in every way 
a good one, for Professor Jebb is not only a scholar of 
European reputation, but an able exponent of the Unionist 
position. We are glad to see the University returning to the 
good old practice of sending as their “Burgesses” dis- 
tinguished Dons (Sir Isaac Newton sat for Cambridge). 
The plan of giving a safe seat to a politician of the second 
rank, which hitherto has too often been followed, can hardly 
be said to justify the system of University representation. 
To-day has been named as the day of election, but we presume 
there will be no contest. 


We would call attention to the very lengthy but very 
interesting paper (p. 494) headed “The Levant of To- 
Day.” It gives, and is intended to give, an account 
only of the superficial changes which have occurred in 
the Levant; but it is written by a scholar who has made 
Palestine and its people the study of his life, and will 
be found full to repletion of new matter. We question if 
any one in England has hitherto noticed the curious develop- 
ment of Turkish energy in Syria, the conversion of Jerusalem 
into a Jewish city, the extinction of all the great families of 
the Lebanon who so deeply interested Lord Beaconsfield, and 
were described in “ Tancred,” or, most amazing of all, the rapid 
depopulation produced by the steady emigration from “the 
Mountain ” to Australia and the United States. If that great 
tidal movement of men across the Atlantic, the greatest move- 
ment of modern history, is really drawing away the strength 
of the Nearer East, the progress of change has gone even 
farther than the world has believed. Imagine a village from 
the Lebanon settled and voting in Minnesota! 
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Canon Moberly on Thursday gave a fine address to the 
Church Congress on the necessity of personality in the ulti- 
mate source of existence,—that is, God. “The fact of intelli- 
gent consciousness in man led on by necessary steps to the 
postulate of a supreme universal consciousness.” It was “a 
hypothesis so necessary, so fundamental, that without it all 
knowledge and thought whatever became unrelated, irrational, 
chaotic.” “Personality, involving, as necessary qualities of 
its being, reason, will, love, was incomparably the highest 
phenomenon known to experience, and as such had to be 
related with whatever was above it and below it by any 
philosophy based upon experience. The highest phenomenon 
known to experience was moral personality in its most 
advanced stages of beauty, verging more and more towards its 
own ideal, growing with visible approach into the lineaments 
of perfect goodness. Either, then, the highest phenomenon 
known to experience was a more and more glorious approach 
towards the blankness of an abstraction which was really 
non-existent, or supreme existence was that towards which 
the most beautiful fullness of human personality was but an 
approach. Supreme existence was either inferior to man, 
with an inferiority which was literally immeasurable, or it was 
all, at least, which they had known or could conceive in per- 
sonality.” It is a proof of curious advance in English intelli- 
gence that an address of that kind should be welcomed in a 
Church Congress, and that we should be able to quote such 
sentences with a certainty that they will interest our readers. 








According to the last annual report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions at Washington, summarised in Tuesday’s Times, 
there are now 676,160 pensioners on the rolls, or 138,000 more 
than at the close of the previous fiscal year. The amount 
paid in pensions last year was nearly £24,000,000, an advance 
of over two millions beyond the previous twelve months. 
Nor is this the end. The Commissioner reports that his 
department is still issuing “about 30,000 certificates to new 
pensioners every month, and he expects that during the 
current year 350,000 claims to pensions will be decided.” At 
present the appropriation for pensions is over £26,000,000, but 
itis asserted that this will be insufficient when this year’s 
batch of pensioners is added. The Commissioner calculates 
that, “making full allowance for deaths, a further sum of 15 
million dollars will be needed to meet the enlarged pension- 
list.” In other words, the pensions are in measurable distance 
of being £30,000,000 a year, or not so very far short of double 
the interest on our National Debt. No doubt the pensioners 
must die some day, but the tenacity of life exhibited by State 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times gives in Tuesday’s 
issue some interesting figures as to the increase of German 
trade and prosperity since the war,—figures drawn from the 
annual reports of the Chambers of Commerce. In 1871, the 
number of post-offices in Germany did not exceed 7,185, while 
in 1889 it reached 235,000. The telegraph-offices also, which 
in 1871 numbered but 3,801, had increased to 16,069 by the 
end of the following decade. In the railroads, the advance 
made is fully as noteworthy, the length of the lines open for 
traffic increasing from 21,471 kilométres in 1871, to 42,000 
kilométres in 1889. In shipping, the progress made has been 
even more astonishing. The number of voyages made by 
German vessels in 1873 was 34,996, carrying cargo amounting 
in the aggregate to 6,951,000 registered tons, while in 
1889 there were 55,934 voyages, and a total of 21,398,522 
tons of cargo. Germany now stands next to England in 
the matter of mercantile marine. We have some 22,000 
sea-going vessels, against her 3,811. The figures given as 
to the increased produce of raw material in Germany are 
equally striking, but Germany cannot grow rich and prosperous 
without benefiting countries which, like us, are willing to trade 
with her without impediment. 





On Saturday last, Lord Derby, speaking at a function at 
University College, Liverpool, made one of his admirably 
lucid and thoughtful addresses. Alluding to the fact that 
Mr. Brunner had recently founded a professorship intended 
to promote the study of economic science, Lord Derby pro- 
tested against the undue disparagement in popular judgment 
from which for the time political economy is suffering. The 
disparagement came chiefly from “two sets of persons, those 
who were mentally incapable of following its arguments, and 
those who, having followed them, disliked the conclusions to 





which they led.” Hardly less neatly put were Lord Derby’s 
remarks on the generous gifts made to the College by living 
men. “Assuredly he did not quarrel with those who had left, 
or who would leave, their money at death. It would be very 
welcome, but there was this difference, that when a man 
parted with his capital in his lifetime, they knew that he was 
really in earnest in the cause, since he was willing to make a 
sacrifice for it, whereas a legacy might prove only (he would 
not say it did prove) that he had quarrelled with his family, 
or that he wished to secure a cheap immoriality at the expense 
of some one else.” Such speaking as Lord Derby’s is doubly 
welcome during the downpour of diffusive, non-committal, 
know-nothing eloquence to which the Newcastle gatherings 
have given rise during the past week. Since Sir Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff no longer makes speeches, Lord Derby is almost 
the only public man who seems to hold that thoughts as well 
as words are wanted on a public platform. 


Some day or other, commerce will acknowledge fully the 
truth preached by the American economist, Mr. Wells, that 
the cost and the facility of transport have become even more 
important than the extent of production. We shall have all 
Governments insisting on immense reductions, especially for 
heavy goods, and on better goods trains for the whole Conti- 
nent, and probably offering even in England heavy bonuses 
for widening the railways, so as to admit of lines solely 
intended for goods traffic. The French Government has this 
week taken an immense step forward in this direction. The 
Budget Committee, which on finance almost governs the 
Chamber, has agreed to the sacrifice of a railway-tax yielding 
annually £1,640,000, on condition that the Companies shall 
make an equivalent reduction in their charges for carrying 
goods by the fast trains. This is in all but form precisely the 
end to which railway reformers in America are trying to force 
the through Companies, and we see even in England the same 
spirit in the recent conflict upon railway rates. 


At the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday, 
Mr. Haggis, the Deputy-Chairman—the paid official who 
answers to the Town Clerk of the regular Municipalities— 
added his resignation to those of the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, given in last week. The most important business 
done by the Council was the adoption of a resolution fixing 
the county rate for the second six months of the financial 
year at 527d. in the pound, and the consideration of the im- 
provement schemes. These, though strongly recommended by 
the Improvements Committee, were one and all rejected, on 
the ground that the County Council ought not to carry out 
improvements until they are enabled to throw their cost upon 
the ground-landlords of London. We cannot profess to regret 
the abandonment of these schemes for spending vast sums of 
money upon street improvements. It is all very well to talk 
of beautifying London, but the wholesale expenditure required, 
however distributed, will ultimately fall on the householders, 
If we Haussmannise London, we shall make life as dear to the 
working man here as it is in Paris. Keeping down expenditure 
on esthetic improvements is one of the most practical forms 
of philanthropy. 


The Times of Thursday gives a detailed account of the 
rain-making experiments lately tried in Texas, near the town 
of Midland. The experiments, which were conducted by a 
Commissioner appointed by the United States Government— 
General Dryenforth—were carried out in an exceptionally dry 
district. A number of balloons were filled with a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen, and were exploded, “some by time- 
fuses at a height of one and a half to five miles, the rest by 
wire when 1,000 ft. above the earth.” In addition, there were 
explosions of “rackarock” powder and dynamite on the 
ground. ‘Explosives were also set off in the tails of kites. 7 
The effect of these explosions in every case, according to the 
present account, “was highly satisfactory.” “In every 
instance a series of explosions was followed within ten hours 
by rain. This was conclusive evidence that the explosives 
certainly produced rain.” Further experiments on a larger 
scale are, it is said, to be carried out. We doubt, however, 
if any very great practical results will ensue. If there is 
rain about, the explosions will no doubt precipitate it, but 
we expect they will prove useless when most wanted,—that 
is, in times of determined drought. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 943 to 94{. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE DEATH OF MR. PARNELL. 


\INGLAND survives all foes, even when they are of 
her own blood, and gifted with her own qualities of 
energy and stubborn will; and she has survived Mr. 
Parnell. It would be affectation in us to lament his 
death, except upon one ground; but on that ground we 
do most sincerely lament it. We hate to see the great 
figures of politics pass away, leaving the relics of their 
power to be scrambled for among a meaner crew, who 
make themselves reputations out of plans they hardly even 
understand. By comparison with those around him, and 
more especially with his instruments, which is the only 
fair standard of measurement, Mr. Parnell was a great 
man, entitled to be ranked by all honest enemies as a 
statesman of unusual force. Whatever his other de- 
ficiencies, he possessed, as regarded Milesian Irishmen, 
the secret of sovereignty. An alien from them in 
blood, in creed, and in mental habitudes, with none 
of the aid from tradition such as once made a leader 
of the O'Donoghue, with no trace in him of the peculiar 
Irish eloquence, with little, if any, love for the people, and 
small power of touching their inmost hearts—or they 
never would have deserted him at English bidding—Mr. 
Parnell, from the day he assumed the reins to the day 
when he fell—that is, for eleven years—never was less 
than the uncrowned King of Ireland ; whoever might rage, 
his order, when he had made up his mind, was final. To 
say that an inferior man, amidst a crowd of abilities of a 
certain kind, all straining for the prize, could have reached 
such a position, could have put down all rivalries, have 
suppressed all jealousies, have curbed the proud native 
Church, and in a country of sectional feuds have made 
himself Grand Elector, is to depreciate Irishmen in a way 
which, to us at least, seems shameful. If he was little, 
what animalcules his countrymen must be! The man was 
a strong man, the strongest Irishman, with the partial ex- 
ception of O’Connell—who belonged to a different category 
—who has appeared since Grattan died. He could make 
men who distrusted him, as the Catholic Bishops must 
have done, and men who hated him, as one-third at least 
of the mutineers must have done, obey him implicitly ; 
could bind together the factions, Irish and Irish-American, 
as they never were bound before; and, greatest feat of all, 
could convince a great English party that he who had 
sworn never to rest until Ireland took her place “among 
the nations,” was not an enemy of England, or planning 
to reduce her power. Those are great achievements, 
marking no ordinary man; and another was the use to 
which he turned the agrarian feeling of Ireland, with 
which, except as a lever, he had no sort of sympathy, and 
of the power of which over the imagination of a pessimist 
people he had, till Michael Davitt enlightened him, no 
kind of adequate conception. It is true that he fell almost 
in a moment, like an idol shattered by a shell; that two- 
thirds of the people he had ruled deserted him at once, 
and that they did this on grounds—for the divorce business 
was a feeble pretext—which showed that he had not won 
their completest loyalty ; but then, every word of that is 
also true of Bismarck, and who questions the “ greatness,” 
in the historic sense, of the first German Chancellor? The 
waters were closing over Mr. Parnell before he died ; but 
they had closed before that over the maker of Germany, 
who thought, like the Irishman, that he could never be 
abandoned. The intellect which conceived that he could 
make Britain abandon a seventh of her home territory 
without a battle, and defeat thirty millions with three, and 
which so nearly succeeded in that amazing conception, was 
a great, though it may have been a very rigidly limited 


‘ intellect. That the character was equally great, we do not 


of course assert, for, but that it still remains on the 
main point an enigma, we should say it was a poor 
character, selfish in essence, as the story which was the 
occasion, though not the cause, of his downfall showed ; 
callous about suffering, as his revival of boycotting, 
the cruel weapon of the Middle Ages, conclusively 
proved ; and indifferent to truth when a purpose was to 
be gained, as he himself declared in that inexplicable con- 
fession before the Judges on the Times Commission. 
But he must have had some master-impulse, and what 
that was is hidden as yet alike from friends and foes. It 
was not ambition, for Mr. Parnell could have risen 








high within the Empire, and was not the man to 
confuse for a moment an Imperial with a provincial 
destiny. We doubt if he looked forward with any 
pleasure even to the prospect of ruling Ireland, for he 
knew that- he had no constructive capacity, he despised 
the representative method of ruling, and he felt that to 
“free” Ireland would give him a greater place in history 
than to struggle with the outburst of anarchical forces 
which would follow her “liberation.” Patriotism takes 
strange shapes; probably every Roman of the decadent 
Republic, from Cicero to Catiline, was a patriot, and every 
Terrorist of the French Revolution; and Mr. Parnell may 
have been a patriot, and if he was he may claim that the 
dominant motive which inspired his intellect and guided. 
his acts, and often mastered his conscience, was one which 
the world holds to be among the greatest. But that is 
not proved yet, and for ourselves, we should think that, 
although, like most Irishmen, he may have raised an 
ideal Ireland to a high place in his imagination, he 
was in reality most affected by the feeling which moved 
Benjamin Franklin, and many another great Colonist of 
English blood, an incurable hatred against England, and 
spite provoked by the supercilious element in the English 
character. There is hardly in some men, strange as it 
may seem, a stronger motive-power. We have seen it 
flash out occasionally in Australians, in Africanders, and 
in Irish Loyalists, and it may well have controlled a man 
in whose nature pride must have been a ruling quality. 
Let the future, however, decide what Mr. Parnell’s inner 
character really was. For the present, Ireland has lost a 
man who could have ruled her, and might, even had she 
fallen into anarchy, have trodden the mud into a consistence 
on which it was possible to build. 

It is considered, we see, in almost all quarters that the 
death of Mr. Parnell will help the Gladstonian cause ; but 
we have serious doubt whether this will prove to be the 
case. Nothing that brings Home-rule to the front can 
have any effect except to intensify the resolve of the 
Unionists who defeated Disruption in 1886. There has 
been no Reform Bill since then, nor could the Irish vote 
in Britain be more united than it then was. Moreover, 
the death clears the path again for the revival of the 
‘one-man power” which is the only form of government 
in true accord with Irish instincts, and will therefore 
release a multitude of ambitions without securing to any 
candidate for the leadership any portion of Mr. Parnell’s 
force. Mr. Dillon is supposed to be the favourite, 
and in Mr. Dillon it does not reside. We have no 
prejudice against Mr. Dillon, except for his threat 
to the police, which was mean as well as unstates- 
manlike—all statesmen appreciating fidelity; we quite 
recognise his eloquence, and we are disposed to credit 
him with disinterested love for Ireland; but he is not 
Mr. Parnell. He is a Southerner in every fibre of his 
body and convolution of his brain, and great as the 
qualities of Southerners may be, it is not given to the 
Neapolitan to defeat the German. Moreover, even if Mr. 
Dillon is accepted by all the eighty-six after the Election, 
the real control and guidance and inspiration of the recon- 
solidated party must pass to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that will hamper the Gladstonians in two ways. It is 
nearly incredible to us, who have for a generation watched 
the policy of Rome with the liveliest interest, that the calm 
group of competent statesmen who direct the decisions of the 
Vatican, and who have for their Referee to-day the greatest 
diplomatist in Europe, should, in order to gratify one of 
the smallest of Catholic Kingdoms, give up their power of 
seating eighty votes at least in a Parliament whose 
decisions affect every corner of the world, and can, in 
particular, make Italy safe, or leave her to her fate. That 
is, to us, too staggering an attack on the intellectual fore- 
sight of the Vatican, which, again, knowing all countries 
and all histories, will place no faith in the durability of 
the preposterous scheme under which Britain is to give up 
all interference in Ireland, and Ireland is to retain all 
powers of interfering in British affairs. So believing, we 
doubt if the new Ultramontane party in Parliament will 
be quite so zealous for true Home-rule as its inferior 
members think ; whether, in fact, Archbishop Walsh will 
be grateful to Mr. Gladstone for conceding too much, or 
making Home-rule too nearly independence. In this we 
may be wrong, though a world-wide power like Rome 
necessarily subordinates sections to the whole; but on 
another point we are absolutely sure. There can be no 
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honest cohesion between an Ultramontane party ruling in 
Ireland and English modern Radicalism. The lion may 
lie down with the lamb in some millennial period, but 
Christians are not bound to believe that Archbishop 
Walsh and Mr. Morley will ever lie down in peace together. 
They have not an idea or a tendency or a wish in common, 
and an alliance between them will be about as safe as an 
alliance between the Clericals and the Ultras of France for 
the control of education and convents. They not only hate 
one another, but they are bound by every impulse at once 
of heart and intellect to fly at one another’s throats. It 
may be said that Mr. Morley has extreme views; but 
on the great subject, the laicisation of the State 
in every department, Mr. Morley represents every Radical 
in England, including all those Nonconformists who hold 
his religious ideas in horror. Mr. Gladstone, who wrote 
“ Vaticanism,” may not find Archbishop Walsh so easy to 
deal with as the cool sceptic who has passed away ; at least 
when, in dealing with him, he has to remember that rather 
than create a clerical State, an Ecuador in Europe, one- 
half his followers would postpone Home-rule until Rome 
had changed its faith, or Englishmen had voted that a jury 
should consist of ten. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HAT Welsh Disestablishment is not so easy a question 

as the leaders of the National Liberal Federation 
would have’ us believe, is shown by the speeches of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
delivered at the Church Congress on Tuesday. The Bishop 
of St. Asaph in particular showed by statistics how 
groundless is the assumption that the Church in Wales is 
the Church of a hopeless minority, and that, could a 
plébiscite be taken to-morrow, Wales would pronounce un- 
hesitatingly in favour of Disestablishment. The figures 
given by the Bishop of St. Asaph may, of course, be in- 
correct; but if, as he asserts, they are those compiled and 
acknowledged by the Nonconformists, it must be admitted 
that the controversy over Welsh Disestablishment has 
been placed in a new light. The Bishop seeks to disprove 
that, in the case of the Welsh Church, “ it is the Church 
of the few against the Church of the many,” or, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, that “the Nonconformists of Wales 
are the people of Wales.” He asserts that, according to a 
calculation based upon the latest statistics published in 
the year-books of the four Nonconformist bodies—viz., 
Calvinistic Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
Wesleyans—which practically comprise the whole of 
Welsh Nonconformity, the total number of “adherents” 
claimed by these four denominations is 46 per cent. of the 
whole population of Wales and Monmouthshire. By 
“adherents” or “hearers” are meant “all who attend 
the chapel meetings, members and hearers who are not 
members, children and adults, although they are not all 
present at the same time.”’ ‘The editor of the Congrega- 
tional statistics,” says the Bishop, “further states that in 
children he includes infants. It will therefore be seen 
that ‘adherents’ include every individual man, woman, or 
child that can possibly be reckoned as belonging to the 
denomination.”- It may be said, however, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, in a letter read to the Congress, that 
allowance must be made for the minor sects, “ smaller 
individually, yet not in their aggregate inconsiderable.” 
The Bishop accordingly allows for these. In order to take 
figures that cannot be challenged by his opponents as 
partisan on his side, he adopts an estimate made by Mr. 
Dillwyn. Mr. Dillwyn reckons the Nonconformists of the 
minor denominations and the Roman Catholics at some 
fifty-six thousand, and this figure is taken by the Bishop. 
Yet, even adding these to the totals set forth by the four 
great denominations, there still remains 50 per cent. of 
the population to be accounted for. The Nonconformists 
of all kinds, on their own showing, are not a majority of 
the Welsh people. Assuming, then, that the figures are 
correct—and it is difficult to see how they can be wrong 
—it is absurd to base the claim for Disestablishment on 
the ground that the Church is in an _ insignificant 
minority. No doubt it still remains open to the Non- 
conformists to declare that it is unfair to support an 
Establishment for only half the people, and that when 
50 per cent. of the population reject the teachings of the 
Welsh Church, that Church cannot in justice claim to be en- 
dowed to the exclusion of all other religious denominations. 





To take this line is, however, something very different from 
saying, as Mr. Gladstone has said, that, “ looking at their 
numerical preponderance, even upon the entire population, 
and looking at the distribution of various classes of 
society, it was not very far from the truth to say, though 
I admit there is some element of exaggeration, but only 
a very limited one, that the Nonconformists of Wales are 
the people of Wales.” Unless it is only “a limited ex- 
aggeration” to say that the half is equal to the whole, 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement and the inferences drawn from 
it are utterly untrustworthy. 

We have little doubt, however, that the Nonconformists 
will meet the Bishop’s argument with a plea which unques- 
tionably has a great deal of strength in it. They will say : 
‘It is all very well for you to collect statistics out of our books 
to prove that the majority in Wales is in favour of the 
Establishment ; but if that is so, please explain why it is 
that Wales sends to Parliament twenty-seven Disestablish- 
ment Members and only three supporters of the 
Church?’ But though this produces an apparent 
conflict of fact, there are several ways in which the 
matter can be explained. First, it is possible that 
many of the Welsh Disestablishment candidates pledged 
themselves to Disestablishment, not because the majority 
of their constituents were in favour of it, but because they 
were obliged to bow to the dictation of a small but resolute 
group determined that victory should in no case belong toa 
Gladstonian who would not take the Liberation pledge,—a 
group prepared, that is, to allow a Conservative to take the 
seat rather than permit a non-Disestablishment Liberal to 
be returned to Parliament. English candidates often give 
Disestablishment and Temperance pledges under a minority 
pressure of this kind, and there is no reason why the same 
thing should not happen in Wales. Again, there may be 
many Welsh Liberals who are Liberals first and Church- 
men after, and this would help to account for the apparent 
discrepancy between the Bishop’s statistics and the facts of 
Welsh representation. It must be admitted, however, that 
this way of explaining the matter does not strike us as satis- 
factory. The disagreement of fact remains, in our opinion, 
unaccounted for. But till it is accounted for, it will be 
very difficult to arrive at a real solution of the Disestab- 
lishment question in Wales. Until we know the true 
proportion that the supporters of the Church bear to her 
antagonists, it is impossible to form a correct judgmenton 
the merits of the case. Under these circumstances/At 
seems to us that before the question is finally settled there 
should be a local referendum. If a Bill for Disestablish- 
ment is ever seriously introduced into the House, it should 
be the business of those who adopt the democratic principle 
and desire that the will of the majority and not of the 
minority shall prevail, to insert a clause declaring that 
before the Bill is put in operation, a poll shall be taken 
for or against Disestablishment ; and that if the decision 
is against Disestablishment, the Bill shall become and 
shall remain inoperative. 

But though we feel convinced that if Welsh Disestablish- 
ment is ever enacted by Parliament, it should be subject 
to a local option of the kind we have indicated, we do not feel 
at all certain whether it may not be altogether inexpedient 
to accord such separate treatment to Wales, and whether the 
Establishment in the four dioceses of Wales should not 
stand or fall by the decision come to in regard to the English 
Establishment. Piecemeal legislation has its advantages, 
no doubt, but it also has many grave inconveniences. For 
example, suppose the Church is disestablished in Wales, 
and Cornwall demands the same treatment on the same 
grounds. Are you to grant it her, or are you to tell her 
that she must abide by the decision of the rest of the 
Kingdom? No doubt, like most political problems, it is 
a matter of balancing between two evils. It is equally a 
mistake to tolerate too many local diversities, and 
to insist on too absolute a uniformity. The function 
of statesmanship is to choose the happy mean. Politics 
would be easy enough if there were hard-and-fast rules. 
It is in knowing when to modify principles and when 
to adhere to them, that the difficulty of statesman- 
ship consists. What to do with the Welsh Church, 
supposing that it should turn out that a clear majority of 
the Welsh people want Disestablishment, is just a case in 
point. It is a safe rule to let our institutions fit in to the 
angles of the localities as nearly as possible ; but it is also 
a safe rule to maintain a level plain of legislation wherever 
possible. The country, if it is wise, will probably solve 
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the difficulty by asking :—‘ Are there any set of circum- 
stances which, in regard to the particular subject, clearly 
differentiate the case of Wales from the rest of England, 
and make it possible to meet the argument that the 
Welsh Church is only four dioceses of the Province of 
Canterbury? Ina word, is there any valid excuse for 
particularising in the case of Wales?’ Upon the answer 
to this question depends, in our opinion, the advisability 
of granting or refusing Welsh Disestablishment. On the 
whole, we are by no means prepared to say it has as yet been 
satisfactorily answered in the affirmative. The country 
has, however, we believe, an open mind on the subject, 
and it therefore lies with the Welsh Nonconformists to 
make out, if they can, a case for treating the Welsh Church 
on a different footing from the English. 





MR. GLADSTONE AT NEWCASTLE. 


M R. GLADSTONE is never quite at his best when 

he is only electioneering, and at Newcastle he was 
obviously in the hands of the wirepullers. They are 
shrewd men, many of them, and one of their number is 
believed in his own party to be nearly infallible ; but they 
scarcely understand—as how should they understand ? — 
the special power of the instrument they think at their 
disposal. They stand to Mr. Gladstone in the relation of 
publishers to a great poet, and make the hideous blunder 
of suggesting his subjects and his style. A quarter of an 
hour of Mr. Gladstone himself, stating his own thoughts 
in his own words, and creating by those words a relation 
between those thoughts and the great reservoir of moral 
enthusiasm which underlies English opinion, would do 
more for their cause than hours of talk about ideas which 
they put into their leader with a spoon; but that 
they are naturally enough unable to perceive. Now, 
as five years ago, Mr. Gladstone wanted to talk of 
Ireland, to pity Ireland, to prophesy for Ireland a 
millennium, if only the people would enable him to 
realise his ideas. It was only when he got at last to the 
subject of Ireland that he grew interested, that he dis- 
played the old fiery eloquence, that he appealed in the fine 
passage about the “oppression” of a people by a people, 
to feelings higher even than patriotism, that he revealed 
the studiously kept secret of his intention to surrender the 
control of the police to the men who have promised them- 
selves vengeance on that body; that, in short, he became 
for a moment fully himself again. He spoke strongly of 
the suffrage, but it was because he thinks a wider suffrage 
would make his victory on Ireland more inevitable. He 
denounced the House of Lords, but only because he thought 
it would stand for a moment between the Throne—that 
is, when he is in power, himself—and the people, on 
the subject of Ireland. He condemned the Government, 
but only with the fervour which betrays him into mis- 
representations when he was upon the subject of Ireland, 
—for the rest, they are rather good fellows, who spend too 
much on ships. If he had been allowed to confine himself 
to Ireland, which has captured his Highland imagination, 
we do not doubt he would have poured forth a speech with 
much of the old magical power, and in pouring it out have 
achieved a great political success. He would have helped 
to remove, as the wirepullers forgot, the great obstacle to 
his party’s success, which is still, as in 1886, the dread in 
the English mind whether his proposal will not hand over 
a third of the taxable area of the realm to its avowed 
and deadly foes. He would have re-aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the Irish which did so much for his party, 
and which has died away into a mere habit of assenting 
when he is called their best friend—an assent as genuine 
and as unreal as the assent of the respectable to the doctrine 
that trials are all for our good—and he would have stood 
forward once more as the man who, on the greatest of the 
propositions before the country, was unharassed by the 
shadow of a doubt. The earnestness of his conviction 
might even now have set the prairie on fire, for it might 
have inspired a similar conviction in the minds of the 
uninstructed, who are now the political aristocracy of the 
Kingdom. As it was, before he touched on Ireland he went 
painfully over all the proposals laid before him by the men 
who understand the electors, gave each a perfunctory assent, 
but, as his wont is when he is not burningly in earnest, left 
as regards each an amazingly large loophole. He agreed 
with Mr. Morley that Egypt was an embarrassment, and 
hoped that Lord Salisbury would get rid of it before he went 








out of power, but feared that he would not, an expression 
of opinion which may be accepted as it has been in France, 
as a pledge, or accepted as we see it has been in Egypt, 
as the expression of a pious wish akin to the wish that the 
lion should lie down with the lamb, and war be only a 
tradition of the past. He was all for the Temperance 
party ; but only rejoiced that Licensing Boards were braver, 
and “ hoped” that those present might witness a thorough 
and effective reform in the traffic in alcoholic liquors. He 
believed the Lords would repent of throwing out his Bill, 
and would make them repent it if they did; but if they 
did not, well, “the Constitution has now been perfected by 
the struggles, the patriotism, and the wisdom of many 
generations, or at least been brought nearer to perfection.” 
As to the land laws, he was in favour of enfranchisement ; 
and as to the Eight-Hours Bill, he “rejoiced in the re. 
duction of the amount of toil exacted from our fellow. 
citizens,” and would go on with the reduction, if he could 
see it “demonstrated that those who now receive low wages 
for long hours were to receive at least those low wages for 
the short hours.” He would disestablish the Church in 
Scotland and in Wales, but not both at once; and 
as to which should have precedence, that must de. 
pend on circumstances not easy to explain! Finally, 
as to Labour Members, Labour Members were bene- 
ficial to the State—which must depend upon their views; 
suppose they all voted Tory, as Mr. Plimsoll advises ?— 
and being beneficial, their expenses ought in fairness to 
be paid, a singular argument, which, if logically pursued, 
would involve a grant of public money to every useful 
Member,—that is, doubtless, to every Member who voted 
steadily with the party in power. That is not to propose 
payment of Members, but only a State subscription towards 
the maintenance of Members who happen to be poor. We 
have no objection to raise to the inconclusiveness of most of 
these opinions, for it is natural they should be inconclusive. 
Mr. Gladstone has been told that the subjects ought to be 
mentioned, and consequently he has mentioned them; but 
unless they affect his Irish project, he cares nothing or 
very little about them. He intends to carry Home-rule, 
and he knows quite well that if Home-rule is to be carried, 
every other reform about which there is a divided opinion 
must be content to wait until the arrival of a more fitting 
time, and of a leader who has years to devote to such com- 
paratively insignificant reforms. ‘Gardens, did you say? 
Oh, certainly! gardens are good things. And shorter hours? 
Yes, short hours are very nice; but meanwhile, until the 
estate is reafforested, we must all be planting shoots.’ 

We do not blame Mr. Gladstone for his attitude at 
Newcastle, as some of our Unionist friends are inclined to 
do, at all. It is very natural, fairly straightforward, and, 
in its way, even statesmanlike. He wants to carry Home- 
rule and nothing else, honestly believing by this time that 
that immense revolution is required by justice, by the 
logic of representative government—which weighs with Mr. 
Gladstone as the logic of Calvinism weighs with other 
Scotchmen—and by a true conception of the public weal. 
He is told that concessions to other ideas, to him 
of little comparative moment, are essential to the 
success of his great ideal, and he makes them accordingly, 
sometimes heartily, sometimes carelessly, but always with 
the single wish to conciliate those who think such matters 
of importance. He doves not so think them, except as 
dreams of the future, and even as dreams of the future he 
leaves his followers—he is not thinking of himself, who 
can carry but one great Bill—as unembarrassed by his 
pledges as he possibly can. To each concession he adds a 
reserve which, if it should be needful, may help them to 
escape from an otherwise fatal position. That is not quite 
frank, perhaps, but it is statesmanlike, and in full accord 
with the regular method of governing through opinion. 
What we blame is the conduct of his followers, who are 
not, like himself, pressing forward the Irish claim; who 
know that the people are seeking other things than Home- 
rule ; and who promise the other things—which Mr. Gla¢- 
stone, for his part, does not do—in order that they may 
seat him in power who, as they know perfectly well, will 
and must carry Home-rule or nothing. There is deceit in 
their attitude, and not in their leader’s. He makes no 
secret of what he wants—which is a separate Parliament 
for Ireland, with an Executive responsible to it and not 
to the Imperial Parliament—and only smiles, usually a 
very doubtful and inquiring, though tolerant smile, upod 
any other project. He would fight the Election upon the 
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-rule programme heartily enough. It is the followers 
— pos afraid of that programme, and who would, if 
they only could, conceal it in a multitude of suggestions 
every one of which is intended to catch some section of 
the electors on their weak side. Mr. Gladstone presents 
Home-rule as good food; his followers see that the people 
do not like it, and as they cannot get rid of it, sandwich it, 
as over-frank Mr. Tuckwell allowed, between other things 
intended to conceal its flavour. They may succeed, though 
there is no evidence that they will; but if they do, it will 
be at the price of seeing all their promises postponed to an 
indefinite future time by the chief without whom they are 
so many grains of sand. He is not going at eighty-three 
to postpone Irish Home-rule to the Eight-Hours Bill, or a 
Bill for the compulsory purchase of estates, or even to the 
one other object which, like Home-rule, he admits to be 
semi-divine, the simplification of registration laws. He 
adheres honestly to his fixed idea, and it is of that, and 
not of his followers’ unwarranted pledges, that the electors 
should take note. 





MR. W. H. SMITH. 


HE death of Mr. W. H. Smith is a considerable blow 

to the Unionist Party. It is constantly the mis- 
fortune, though occasionally the merit, of English Cabinets, 
that they do ‘not precisely represent, or even clearly per- 
ceive, the inner opinions of solid Englishmen, but are 
influenced mainly by leaders not always fully in touch with 
the average majority. Though nominally all equal, the 
English Cabinet Ministers are usually swayed, sometimes 
even governed, by two or three men, who for the most part 
are either born aristocrats who fear the voters whom they 
only partly understand, or men of genius who are detached 
from the voters by the possession of qualities altogether 
outside their mental range. Mr. Gladstone is as little 
like an average Englishman as Lord Salisbury is,—the 
latter resembling more a Continental diplomatist of the 
highest class, with a vein of satire in him utterly foreign 
to the English genius; and the former, a Highlander of 
most unusual powers both of stirring emotion and of 
attracting the devotion of whole populations. The less 
distinguished Ministers are often Englishmen of the most 
thorough kind—Mr. Childers for instance, was one, and 
Mr. Ward Hunt—but they do not govern except in their 
own departments, and rather instruct than weigh with the 
governing committee when it takes large resolutions. It 
was the good fortune of Lord Salisbury’s Government to 
possess a colleague who was in a special degree a 
representative of one side of his party, the side which 
is not agricultural, of average Englishmen of sense, 
and of the immense body of citizens on both sides 
who are disinclined to extreme courses, and to any course 
that can be denominated “viewy.” His representative 
character, as well as his strong sense, made Mr. Smith 
invaluable in Cabinets, while he possessed an unexpected 
capacity, which it is to Lord Salisbury’s credit to have 
detected, and which made him the most efficient of Parlia- 
mentary assistants. He could lead the House of Commons. 
Though entirely devoid of eloquence, except in the shape 
of occasional persuasiveness, and not credited with much 
initiative, he gradually acquired a weight in the House 
which made him a formidable opponent when a division 
Was pending, even to Mr. Gladstone, while he once or 
twice defeated Mr. Gladstone’s henchmen with a com- 
pleteness that left nothing to be desired. The truth 
was, that besides his intimate knowledge of the House, 
its temper and its ways, his thorough knowledge of 
business, and his immoveable firmness, constantly dis- 
played in his management of the new prerogative of 
Closure, Mr. Smith possessed a quality excessively rare 
among politicians of his type. Englishmen of the middle 
class who possess first-rate force and rise to high position, 
have almost invariably something of the bull in them, 
tegard opposition with resentment, and when irritated, 
lower their heads and charge. They love snubbing their 
friends and “slogging” their enemies, without much re- 
gard to the results of either operation. Indeed, like great 
barristers, they hardly win their places without some 
Capability in them of developing insolence. Mr. Smith, 
With the full force of his special class, and a trace of the 
our obstinacy and strong will which make the successful 
man of business, was the kindliest of mankind, never gave 
‘ven a fair blow except when fighting was a duty, and 





never gave an unfair blow at all. He never irritated any 
one, unless it were Lord Randolph Churchill, who hated 
him for his best qualities, and convinced even Irishmen 
that he wished them well if only they would allow State 
business to advance. It was impossible to hate him, 
or to doubt his fairness; and a man who is at once 
popular and just, yet of an immoveable firmness, soon 
learns to control even the kind of mob which the 
House of Commons presents when it gets out of hand. 
One touch more of initiating power, and Mr. Smith, as 
leader of the House, might have rivalled Sir Robert Peel; 
and as it was, he completely lived down the contempt of 
the high-and-dry aristocrats who looked on him as a 
tradesman ; and so won on his Cabinet and party, that rather 
than let him go to any less important function, they in- 
duced him to kill himself with overwork. We fancy he knew 
that his illness was not all gout, which yachting does not 
relieve, and that nothing but his overmastering sense of 
duty kept him, with his moderate estimate of himself and his 
unusual wealth, chained to a heavy oar. He wanted to be 
at sea, but he had contracted to be sentry for the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, and fit or unfit in health, 
he fulfilled his contract. Had he claimed his peerage two 
years ago, he might have been living still; but he wasone 
of the solid men who, though without quick-burning en- 
thusiasm, can gravely resolve to be expended, if need be, 
for an adequate cause. There are many such in England, 
but few who deserve more respect than the man who 
began life as a great newsagent, and ended it, by the con- 
sent even of his opponents, a most successful Leader of the 
House of Commons. 


It is fortunate for Lord Salisbury that the great vacancy 
created by Mr. Smith’s death need not be immediately or 
permanently filled up, and that there is no need to balance 
or discuss the comparative claims of Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Balfour. Both can remain with dignity where they are 
until the dissolution. This is not a moment for the re- 
organisation of the Cabinet, or, indeed, for any change 
which it is possible to avoid. It is next to impossible to 
move Mr. Balfour from the government of Ireland. He 
has a large and most difficult Irish Bill to carry, a Bill 
which half his party regard with acute distrust, only miti- 
gated by their belief that he makes few blunders with 
regard to Ireland; he has to face the Irish Members 
through a Session when, as he knows, they will think 
a rampage will guarantee their seats; and he has to 
govern Ireland during the period of anarchy in polities, 
of kaleidoscopic shiftings of the groups, and of wild 
rushes by all who are ambitious—and an unambitious 
Irishman must be sought among the Quakers—which 
will follow the death of Mr. Parnell. No person could 
replace Mr. Balfour in these great functions, for no one 
else would remain unmoved by the Irish fire of small 
shot ; nor is he the man to decline them in order to snatch 
at a promotion which may be his, or may be worthless, in 
the course of a few months’ time. On the other hand, Mr. 
Goschen can, without quitting the Exchequer, where he 
has all manner of half-done work to finish, beginning with 
a great Currency Bill, do all the necessary work of Leader 
in the House of Commons. Indeed, he has done it all 
through the Session whenever Mr. Smith was away, and 
though the work will be more arduous, he can, as the 
business of the Session will be Irish, continue to perform 
it still, There will be no objection raised to an arrangement 
avowedly made ad interim, and leaving the question of the 
permanent lead, and therefore perhaps of the future 
Premiership, open to the decision of events. If he requires 
an adlatus, there is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who will in 
any case, we presume, be made First Lord of the Treasury. 
That post. must be filled up, for legal reasons among 
others, but the First Lord need not be also Leader of the 
Lower House. Sir Michael can do that work also, and 
fairly well, as he has repeatedly shown, but he has scarcely 
the weight to manage the House in a final Session; there 
is a bit too much hardness in his Toryism for the average 
voter; and he would exasperate almost to madness the 
groups who, from different sides, will be trying their utmost 
to rivet the promises of the agricultural labourer. It is 
in this arrangement that Lord Salisbury will find the 
least resistance, and least miss, though still he must 
miss much, the solid support he would have derived 
from the presence of “ plain Mr. Smith,” in whose hands 
the baton of the House was always safe, and always gave 
the time. 
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SIR CHARLES TUPPER’S PROPOSAL. 


E have always held that Imperial Federation, when 
it means anything, means Protection. That we 
have good ground for that belief is proved by Sir Charles 
Tupper’s article in the October Nineteenth Century. There 
is a good deal of the usual talk about Federalisation and 
welding together, but the greatest length Sir Charles 
Tupper will go in this direction is to make the agents of 
the three great Colonial possessions of England—the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and 
the Union of South Africa—Privy Councillors, and so give 
them a constitutional ability to attend Cabinet Councils, 
and discuss matters of foreign policy,—a rather dangerous 
and entirely inadequate proposal from the point of view 
of Imperial Federation. The Kriegsverein about which 
the young lions of the Imperial Federation League roar 
so enthusiastically is treated even more cavalierly. We 
are given to understand that there must be no talk of 
Canada or the other great Colonies contributing to a 
war-chest. The Colonies have better uses for their 
money at home. ‘Does any person suppose it would 
be strengthening the Empire,” asks Sir Charles Tupper, 
“if for any such purpose the means now used for the 
creation of a Navy of her own [the immediate reference 
is to Australia] for fortifying the country and opening it 
up for development from one end to the other, were 
diverted to some other purpose ?” Again, he says in regard 
to Canada:—“In my judgment, instead of adding to its 
defence, the strength of a Colony would be impaired by 
taking away the means which it requires for its develop- 
ment and for increasing its defensive power, if it were 
asked for a contribution to the Army and Navy.” 

We heartily endorse this sentiment, but it must be 
admitted that from the Imperial Federation standpoint, it 
is an exceedingly depressing pronouncement. It is not 
till Sir Charles Tupper gets to the question of differential 
duties that he begins to brighten up. Then we see what “all 
this talk of our destinies ” really means—a five-shilling duty 
on non-Colonial corn, and a few other trifling modifications 
of our fiscal policy intended to give the Colonies com- 
mand of the Home market. Sir Charles Tupper’s notion 
is not to form a Zollverein. He sees that the Colonies 
would not like any interference with their liberty to 
tax commodities as they please. The practicability of 
having a common tariff throughout the Empire, he speaks 
of asa fallacy. ‘It is not, in my opinion,” he declares, 
“ consistent with the Constitution either of England or of 
the autonomous Colonies. The tariff of a country must 
rest of necessity mainly with the Government of the day, 
and involves such continual change and alteration as to 
make uniformity impracticable.” But though Sir Charles 
Tupper cries “ Hands off!” as regards the fiscal policy of the 
Colonies, his fingers are itching to put an end to the foolish 
economic position adopted in England. He is indignant 
with Lord Salisbury for declaring that the aims of the 
United Empire Trade League could not be accomplished 
without increasing the cost of living to the consumers in 
this country. The dictum, “A better price to the pro- 
ducer means a more disagreeable price to the consumer,” 
appears to Sir Charles Tupper entirely unsound. Into his 
proof of its unsoundness we cannot, however, attempt to 
enter. We have not shown ourselves on occasion timid 
in our attempts to track home folly to its lair, but we 
cannot summon up sufficient pluck to tread the laby- 
rinths of Fair-trade. What is to be done when the Fair- 
trader begins, as does Sir Charles Tupper, by declaring 
that, “in the first place, the question of supply has to be 
considered”? Of course it has. But you may consider it 
till the earth reels beneath you and the sun grows dark in 
heaven, and yet not alter the fact that one added to two 
makes three, and that if you increase the price of wheat, 
your wheat will cost more than it cost before. It is far 
better to leave “‘ the question of supply,” and find out what 
Sir Charles Tupper’s practical proposals are. “TI believe,” 
says Sir Charles Tupper, “that every person who has taken 
the trouble to get accurate information in respect to 
Canada will endorse that statement, that it is only a 
question of time and only a question of development for 
Canada to be able to produce all the food, both bread and 
meat, that is now sent from the United States to this 
country. This meets the question of supply, and the com- 
petition of India, Australia, and Canada will regulate 
the price. Who can doubt that the Chancellor of the 





Exchequer of England could sit down with the then 
members of the Cabinet representing Australasia, South 
Africa, and Canada, and devise a fiscal policy, not a 
common tariff, between England and these three Colonies 
that would give an enormous development and expansion 
to Australasia, to South Africa, and to Canada, and at 
the same time give a valuable stimulus to the trade 
of this country?” As might be expected, we are next 
confronted with the old argument that a five-shilling duty on 
corn will do no oneany harm. “ If,” Sir Charles Tupper pro- 
ceeds, “the Mark Lane prices are examined, or the report 
of the Board of Agriculture, it will be found that in 1890 
and 1891 there was a fluctuation in corn of 10s. 6d. a 
quarter, and you will find that it had to reach practically 
10s. a quarter before it made a halfpenny difference upon 
the 4-Ib. loaf. I am inclined to think that 5s. a quarter 
imposed upon all foreign corn would be sufficient advan- 
tage to the corn of India, Australasia, and Canada, that 
it would not affect the cost of bread, and that it would yet 
give an immense impetus and advance to the development 
of the Colonies and of their trade with Great Britain.” 
From these passages it is evident that what Sir Charles 
Tupper means is this. If England wants to retain 
her Colonial Empire, she must give to the Colonies the 
bribe of differential treatment. There must be no talk 
about a Zollverein, for that would bind the Colonies. 
There must simply be a concession by England of 
differential treatment to Colonial products. This, Sir 
Charles Tupper is kind enough to hint, will not hurt 
England, for it will not raise the price of bread. We note 
that Sir Charles Tupper says “bread,” and not ‘“ wheat.” 
The Fair-trade Imperialists used to argue that a five-shilling 
duty on American and Russian wheat would not raise the 
price of wheat. They have apparently been driven from 
that position by one or two very simple questions :— If 
the duty does not raise the price of wheat, what good will 
itdo you? You say in effect that you cannot get com- 
mand of the Home market because of the competition of 
wheat not grown in the Empire,—in other words, because 
you cannot afford to sell as cheap as the foreign growers. 
If, then, the foreign grower is kept out, and you are to 
benefit, the price must rise. But if it rises, it does what 
you say it will not do.’ Apparently Sir Charles Tupper 
has seen the weight of this argument, and has realised 
that, however much the United States farmers are kept out, 
the Canadians will not benefit if wheat in Mark Lane is as 
low as ever. Accordingly, he goes a step on, and says 
that though wheat may rise, bread will not, and thinks he 
proves this by showing that bread does not fluctuate 
in sympathy with every up and down of the market. 
No doubt it does not, because bakers, like other 
tradesmen, like to keep a fixed price, and _there- 
fore, as long as they think wheat is only temporarily 
“up,” prefer not to alter prices. If, however, wheat were 
permanently put up 5s. a quarter, as it would be, 
and as the Imperial Fair-traders want it to be, the price 
of the loaf would rise, or its size and quality would be 
altered. The middleman may take an occasional loss, just 
as he may pocket an occasional gain, but when once a varia- 
tion in price becomes permanent, he has to put the burden 
on, or give the gain to, the consumer, subject only to the 
possible coincidence of a rise or fall in his scale of remunera- 
tion. Depend upon it, if instead of allowing the whole world 
to try and see who can sell us wheat cheapest, we fine all 
but people born in the Empire for their impertinence in 
wishing to feed us cheaply, we shall be face to face with an 
increase in the price of food. We cannot eat our cake 
and have it, and if we buy a federated or semi-federated 
Colonial Empire, we shall have to pay the price. 

We should like to ask what good the Imperial Federa- 
tionists think is likely to be brought about by paying a 
fraction of a farthing on every loaf we eat in order to buy 
the sort of connection sketched by Sir Charles Tupper. 
What good will be an Empire purchased on these terms ? 
It will certainly set us at variance with one-half of the 
English-speaking world, and it will increase the difficulty of 
feeding our people. What is there to set against this? We 
believe that there is nothing whatever except the gratifica- 
tion of a sentiment which can be infinitely better gratified 
in another way. We have every possible sympathy for 
those who desire to see the English-speaking communities 
beyond sea living together in amity with each other 
and with the Mother-country, and feeling and acknow- 
ledging the ties of common blood, language, religion, and 
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law. But to maintain this feeling of brotherhood, there is no 
need for a five-shilling duty on corn. What we want to see is 
the whole English-speaking world bound by ties of the most 
sacred kind,—ties which are not interfered with by political 
autonomy. Why cannot the Imperial Federationists be 
content to allow the Colonies to proceed along their present 
line of development till they are able to enter into an 
alliance with England, not as feudatories, but as equals,— 
an alliance in which the United States may ultimately be 
included. That union of English-speaking freemen is an 
ideal worth striving for, and one which we believe may yet 
be realised. Beside it, what are the blunderings and 
gropings of the men who are going to cement the Empire 
by a five-shilling duty on corn ! 





SHIPOWNERS AND THEIR SAILORS. 


5 ee unfortunate labour dispute at the Carron Wharf 
should not be allowed to divert attention from the 
very remarkable effort of the Shipping Federation, sup- 
ported by what appears so far to be the combined action 
of its men, to effect something more than a temporary bond 
of union between employers and employed. A wide 
and liberal scheme of insurance for seamen is now 
announced by the executive of the Federation, and the 
various districts into which the organisation is divided 
have without exception, after meeting and discussion, for- 
warded resolutions expressing their approval of the offer. 
Much naturally depends upon the composition of the 
meetings which accepted these proposals. It is stated on 
the best authority that they were representative, alike in 
numbers as of feeling, of both officers and seamen in- 
terested; and if so, their resolution may be said to mark 
a new departure, not only in the attitude of Labour to 
Capital, but in that of English employés towards the whole 
question of insurance. For the proposals of the Federa- 
tion are in the nature of a complete scale of insurance, not 
only in case of accident—a principle which the English 
workmen has accepted in the form of Benefit Clubs—but 
against total disablement and death, the last contingencies 
being precisely those against which the English workman— 
who looks upon provision for his own decent burial as 
the close of his duties in this world—has steadily refused to 
provide. The terms offered by the Federation are calcu- 
lated on a liberal scale. On death or total disablement, 
the payment in case of a master is £100; in that of other 
officers, from £75 to £40; and in that of seamen, £25. In 
case of accident, the master will receive £2 a week, officers 
from 30s. to 16s. a week, and seamen from 14s. to 10s. 
Or arrangements may be made so that half the amount is 
paid in either case, giving some guarantee in case of either 
death or accident. Proper precautions are taken that on 
the death of the insured, the money shall find its way into 
the right hands, and not to the “crimps” who are too 
often the residuary legatees of sailors. The premium for 
these benefits is to be covered by the shilling paid for the 
“ Federation ticket,” the Federation itself supplying the 
£20,000 annually which is the estimated balance likely to 
be required. .The notion that the Federation is moved to 
action by motives of philanthropy is repudiated with a 
straightforward clearness which will not damage its cause 
in the eyes of thoughtful working men. ‘The members 
of the Federation,” it is said, “expect to secure in return 
a better class of men, and also to have a greater guarantee 
for faithful service than at present, to strengthen the 
cause of free-labour, to establish greater harmony between 
masters and men, at the same time giving substantial 
advantages to employers and employed.” 

The scheme naturally recalls the cases of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and of at least one great 
Railway Company, in which similar proposals on the part 
of the employer were made a basis, not of friendship, but 
of instant hostility by the employed. The cases are, 
however, by no means parallel. The Gas Company’s 
relation to their men differed in no degree from that of 
other employers, except perhaps that they were un- 
usually well provided with funds for facing labour troubles. 
In the case of the Shipping Federation, employers and em- 
ployed are bound by a common interest in the maintenance 
of “ free-labour,” and subjected to a joint pressure from 
outside which so far has done more to consolidate than 
to pulverise that body. It is stated that the present 
dispute at the wharves has arisen more in consequence 
of this latent antagonism between free-labourers and 














unionists than from any deep-lying cause of quarrel 
between masters and men, a condition of things which in- 
directly favours the closer union of the Federation employers 
and their seamen, of which the acceptance of the insurance 
scheme would be a visible sign. The Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, which met for the annual Conference in a fairly con- 
ciliatory temper, and heartily welcomed Mr. Plimsoll’s 
advice to give its aid to the present Government in return for 
Lord George Hamilton’s efforts in the interests of merchant 
seamen during recent years, has declared its hostility to 
the insurance proposal as a further menace to Unionism, 
which is a not unnatural reading of the Federation’s 
hopes “to strengthen the cause of free-labour.” The 
arguments of the Union officers are logical enough,—too 
logical when we consider how averse the average English 
mind, and especially the workman-mind, is to action based 
on strict conformity to a principle. Unionism, so they 
argue, is opposed not only to any scheme of deferred pay 
or insurance which binds the worker to permanent employ- 
ment by one firm or one amalgamation of employers, but 
to any scheme which may debar him, even temporarily, for 
a few weeks or days from being in a position to assert his 
freedom by obeying the decisions of the Union. Any pro- 
posal for insurance must come from below, not from above ; 
all others are justly objects for suspicion, to be rejected 
without consideration or appeal. These, at least, were in 
substance the arguments ab extra which were supposed on 
their merits to have induced the well-paid servants of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company to try the appeal to 


| battle between themselves and the Company; and these 


are, again, considered to be formally sufficient to justify the 
demand of the Union that the Shipping Federation scheme 
shall be rejected by such unionists as also hold the Federa- 
tion ticket. 

It may be that the Union seamen may obey, just as the 
gasworkers obeyed, without being consciously influenced 
by any other consideration than the arguments so formu- 
lated. We say “consciously,” because, entrenched behind 
all these misgivings and reluctance, there lies the ancient 
and inbred instinct of the English working class which 
makes them view with the utmost dislike and mistrust any 
form of insurance for old age whatever. It may be courage, 
or callousness, or the result of three centuries under a 
Poor-Law, which protects them against the extremity of 
want in old age. But the English working man never 
forgets that he dare spend his last shilling, while his 
employer dare not, and that so far he is the freer man. 
He will insure against sickness or to pay for his coffin, he will 
invest savings in Building Societies, or even in co-operative 
manufacture in some of the Northern towns ; but he will not 
insure a pension for himself, or provision for his family after 
death. This indifference of the English workman to any 
scheme of insurance for old age, separates him and his 
class by a gulf that so far has shown no sign of closing 
from his fellow-workmen on the Continent, who are beset 
and dominated by a controlling and ever-present fear of 
destitute age. In France and Germany, the working man 
shows a feverish eagerness for State-directed and com- 
pulsory insurance. In Germany, the principle has already 
been passed into law. The workman may suspect that the 
theoretical division of the cost between the State, the 
employer, and himself, is less evenly distributed than it 
appears; he knows that the cost of administration is ex- 
travagant, and that he pays twopence now to save three- 
halfpence for the future. But at least his mind is at rest 
from the haunting spectre of old age and poverty. Nor 
are the effects limited by the peace of mind so gained by 
the workman. Fora time at least, he is reconciled to the 
Government, and the German Emperor has gained immense 
popularity by a measure which was regarded as a hazardous 
experiment by many of the clearest heads in the Empire. 
The workman sees in the Imperial Eagle which marks the 
stamps affixed weekly in every State to the papers which 
accumulate to the credit of his order, a visible symbol of the 
Kaiser’s care ; and though employers murmur, the power of 
the head of the State in controlling the labour movements of 
the day is sensibly increased. In France, the same fear of 
the future, which has reduced the life of the French 
peasant to one of incessant grinding toil and pinching 
parsimony, has recently proposed a substitute in a gigantic 
labour fund, to be in time available, not only for insurance, 
but also as a growing capital for co-operative manufacture 
by the workers themselves, and a counterweight to modern 
private capital. The scope and dimensions of the French 
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proposal were unwieldy and absurd. But no foreign 
scheme of State Socialism, and indeed no logical idea of 
State Socialism, is complete without some such provision. 
In our own country, they have found little favour, owing 
probably to the national bias against insurance to which 
we have referred. A scheme of private co-operation 
between employers and employed, such as that inaugurated 
by the Shipping Federation, might perhaps supply the 
want without any violent shock toa national prejudice, and 
its further history will be watched with interest and good 
hope for the future. 








THE REFLEX EFFECT OF ASIATIC IDEAS. 


T is a quarter of a century ago since the present writer ob- 
served in the Spectator, when commenting on some fresh 
triumph of the mail service, that the increase of communication 
between Europe and Asia might produce unexpected results. 
We all think of it as increasing the intellectual grip of Europe 
on Asia, but it must also facilitate the reflex action of Asiatic 
ideas on Europe. They poured back on us in a flood during 
the Crusades; and why should they not pour again, to affect 
us once more, either, as Christianity did, by conversion, or, 
as Mahommedanism did, by recoil? The prophecy has not 
hitherto been accomplished. The dividing barrier between the 
thoughts of the East and the West has proved tenacious, and 
though, to the surprise of mankind, Oriental art has made a 
capture of the European mind, so that Asiatic colouring and 
Asiatic decoration have permanently affected all Western 
eyes, the special thoughts of the East have made little visible 
impression. We fancy, however, that the barrier is cracking. 
By far the most startling fact in the biography of Laurence 
Oliphant was the proof it afforded that Western minds— 
for Oliphant was not alone—could accept and act on a 
leading Asiatic idea, that if a man could utterly dominate 
self, and make the body a completely passive agent of 
the will, he would wrest from Heaven, or Fate, or the 
Universum, whichever it was, powers transcending those 
known from experience to be possessed by human beings. 
The possessor of those powers could convert the world without 
the slow methods of persuasion, perhaps enter into relation with 
beings before whose wisdom that of men is ignorant foolish- 
ness. That was the governing hope which impelled Laurence 
Oliphant to his strange life, with its victory, as he thought, 
over the flesh; and it will, by-and-by, probably impel much 
stronger natures than his. The prize is so enormous, so 
entirely transcending any usual reward for effort, that the 
minds which can accept its possibility will be strongly moved 
to the attempt, and will waste years in an experiment which, 
though so often made, and sometimes made successfully—for 
there are faqueers and sunyasees and Buddhist devotees who 
have conquered the body—has never yet produced a spark of 
result in supernormal power. Fortunately, those who try it 
will be few, for the Western mind, unlike the Eastern, can 
never be quite dominated by an idea, and always applies to it 
some test which, in the case of a theory like self-suppression, 
is sure, sooner or later, to be fatal. We shall see, however, 
a few trials, witness the rise of some strange sects, and 
probably see a large diffusion of that Eastern idea, the 
presence of the all-pervading universal spirit in all things, 
good, evil, and indifferent, which, if Mr. J. A. Symonds is a 
sound critic, is the governing thought, indeed the sole 
thought, of Walt Whitman, and which his critic also believes 
to be of the essence of democracy. It will liquefy morals if 
it comes, and drive back civilisation, so far as civilisation is 
dependent on a discipline of restraints; but come it will in 
places, with its correlative, that all material things, bad, good, 
and indifferent, if placed in an intense light, are essentially evil. 
You see both ideas filling Russian literature even now, and 
the thought of the Slav, which differs from all other thought 
in Europe by instantly producing act, as thought does in 
children, has a great part yet to play in moulding the West. 


So has Buddhist thought. All that stuff about Mahatmas 
is rubbish, unsupported by a trace of evidence, a merely 
stupid expression of the desire of so many minds for 
guidance either incapable of error, or less capable than the 
guidance of ordinary beings; but the Mahatma notion is a 
mere excrescence on a creed which has a big thought embedded 
in it. We were surprised to perceive that both the French 
Buddhists, and the English as represented by Mrs. Besant, 





avowed a belief in the doctrine of transmigration, or, as 
the latter prefers to call it, of reincarnations. To most 
Englishmen, that idea, which in one way or another 
dominates the whole of non-Mussulman Asia, even that 
comparatively small section of the Chinese which is capable 
of rising above pure secularism, has a slightly comic 
effect, derived, we fancy, chiefly from an impression that 
to become an animal—which could only be a result of con. 
tinuous degradation—would be an absurdity. The doctrine, 
however, as really held in Asia, has an astonishing charm for 
some subtle minds, and especially for those which are never 
content to await future solutions to the great perplexities of 
the world. It does explain the inexplicable, and reconcile 
man, not indeed to his destiny, but to his position in the world 
The whole notion of an injustice inherent in the scheme of the 
universe, disappears at once, and all that endless problem why 
some, perhaps innocent, suffer, and some, perhaps guilty, enjoy. 
There is no injustice if this life is but a link in a long chain 
of past as well as future lives, and the millionaire is being 
rewarded for his past careers, and the pauper punished for 
his. Suffering, under that theory, is but expiation for your 
own forgotten crimes, and will be fully repaid by the cleanli- 
ness in which you will enter on the next stage, while enjoy- 
ment is but reward, moderated by its concomitant, the 
temptation to let the flesh win again, and so’recommence the 
round. Nor is equality possible, or inequality unjust, when 
grade is a sign of the favour won from the All, and the Prince 
is reaping reward, and the night-soilman paying the penalty 
for the deeds of previous existence. There is not a particle 
of evidence for the hypothesis, which has against it, in 
a philosophic sense, the want of purpose in the total of 
existence ; but it does explain the visible phenomena, and that 
in so modern a way that nothing would surprise us less than 
to see it adopted by great crowds who, in their passion of pity, 
accuse God of oppression because he suffers unearned pain to 
exist among mankind. Why should a child which has done 
nothing have epilepsy ? That is the perpetual half-formulated 
query of modern philanthropy; and Buddhism, which leaves 
the greatest problems unsolved—for instance, the use of the 
universe, which under its theory, is an ever-revolving circle 
of inutilities springing from the All and reabsorbed into it 
—does resolve the problem which for a moment, when the 
imagination of men has, as it were, become raw, presses 
sharply upon the excoriation. The theory rebuilds content 
with the universe, and gets rid of puzzledom; and but for 
something in the average white mind which rejects it, because, 
we fancy, it suggests such inconceivable waste, a whole 
universe gyrating like a dancing dervish to no end, it might 
become one of the prevalent creeds of Europe. It is consistent 
with the effort to be good, yet explains suffering and imposes 
perfect resignation,—a great comfort to the majority who 
suffer. It will have its career, too, if faith in a personal God 
dies out, for humanity will always explore the whence and 
whither; and if the ultimate cause is either universal and 
eternal matter, or intangible and undesigning spirit, the central 
thought of Buddhism is as good an explanation as man is 
likely to forge. There will come a time, too, when the great 
experiment of democracy has failed, as it probably will fail 
with unexpected rapidity; when men will ask the reason of 
the failure, and many of them will find it in the contradiction 
between the idea of equality and the instinctive sense of 
justice which at least assigns a superior reward to the good. 
Buddhism does do that. 


We wonder if the worst idea of Asia, that morality has no 
immutable basis, but is a fluctuating law dependent upon some 
inexplicable relation between the individual and the Creator, 
or the individual and the All, will ever come over here. The 
Indian holds that a line of conduct may be right for one man, 
or indeed imperative, but wrong for another, or indeed in- 
sufferable; that a world-wide law is unthinkable ; and that each 
man will be judged because of his obedience to some law 
external to himself, yet peculiar to his own personality. The 
King’s obligation to the divine is not the peasant’s; the 
ordinary Brahmin must be monogamous, while the Koolin 
Brahmin may have sixty wives; the trader may cheat 
where the carrier must keep contract; the usual Hindoo 
must spare life, while the Thug may take it and yet remam 
sinless. That opinion subverts the very foundations of 
morality and conduct; yet there are subtle minds that 
hold it, and Europe once showed a curious tendency 1 
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the same direction. Different moral laws were held to bind 
different classes, a notion still surviving and active whenever 
the conduct of clergymen is called in question. We have 
never been able to trace the genesis of that notion, which bas 
been, as it were, intercalated into Hindooism, and suspect it 
of not being a religious idea at all, but one born of convenience 
and allowed a religious sanction, because a non-religious 
idea, an idea which is useful and received, yet excepted 
from divine sanction, is impossible to the Hindoo mind. 
Nothing can be tolerable and yet outside that system. We 
have little fear of the idea in Europe, which recoils from it 
more and more, tending always towards equality, at least in 
fetters, be they for good or evil; but we have some apprehen- 
sion of the last Asiatic idea, which we shall mention as likely 
to be imported. This is the notion of man’s irresponsibility 
for anything but his individual conduct, for the general system 
of things as it exists around him. That, says and thinks the 
Asiatic, is the work of superior powers, and no more to be 
modified than the procession of the seasons; and but that 
human nature is weak, he would no more resist it than a true 
Mussulman would effect an insurance on his ship. The sub- 
missiveness of Asia to evils that could be remedied springs 
ultimately from that, and is because of that nearly incurable. 
The genuine Asiatic, uncorrupted by white teaching, con- 
siders that which is as the will of God, and leaves it to him to 
alter. Why put a lightning-conductor by the Mosque? God, 
if he pleases, can take care of his own; and if he does not 
please, of what use to try and thwart his will? The Mussul- 
man avowedly holds that theory, but there is not an Asiatic 
free of it, even the strong-willed Chinaman yielding to it 
almost, though not quite entirely. The combative energy of 
the European, who when roused to consciousness will put up 
with nothing, and who has the stimulus of living on a continent 
in which the powers of Nature are comparatively feeble, has 
kept him from this soporific belief; but take away from him 
a little hope—and the resistless strength of democracy may 
take some away, as it is doing from Americans—or increase by 
alittle his impression that “God has no need of human aid” 
—an impression of all the more rigid Calvinists and Quakers— 
and he would sink back, reluctantly but certainly, to the sub- 
missiveness of Asia, amid which it is felt to be wrong even to 
lament the flood when superior forces made the waters 
swell. We shall not see it in our time, for the energy of 
the white races, whose reign is comparatively new, is still 
unexhausted, and they have the spirit of the Titans, who 
thought even Olympus might be stormed; but there are times 
when ideas which soothe are readily received, and ideas which 
are readily received are terribly strong. The dream of the 
right of all men to everything they want, which is a mere 
thought unsupported by evidence, or rather, denied by the 
ever-present evidence that the earth yields food only in return 
for human sweat, and that every human being lives under 
sentence of capital punishment, is already shaking the very 
foundations of European society. Thought is stronger than 
armies, even when it is as baseless as the main thought of the 
Buddhist creed. 





ORPHEUS AT THE ZOO. 

HE result of experiments made upon animals with musical 
sounds, of which an account appeared last week in the 
Spectator, was such as to invite a second visit by the violin- 
player to the inmates of the Zoo. The sun was shining brightly, 
and most of the animals were just awaking from their morning 
sleep. Some were not yet awake. The two Polar bears were 
lying fast asleep in an affectionate embrace, their noses 
touching, and each with one paw laid on its companion’s side, 
while the other grasped its friend’s. Both were dreaming, 
like dogs on a hearthrug, and gave slight starts and sounds 
from time to time, and movements of their feet and paws. We 
Seated ourselves on the balustrade of the bridge above, and 
serenaded the bears. The young one awoke at once, and 
slowly rolled over, stretched itself, and as the music increased 
in volume, came out into the main cage to listen. The violin 
Was some ten feet above the level on which the bear was 
standing. In order to get nearer the sound, it stood up on 
its hind-legs, and listened intently. It then retired and began 
to walk backwards and forwards, uttering some half-formed 
sound. Buta fresh burst of music from the violin once more 
brought it to the front, where it stood up and, spreading its arms 
Wide on either side, pushed its muzzle between the bars. When 





the musician descended from the balcony and went close to the 
cage, the bear at once crossed to the place, and sat down to 
listen, occasionally putting its paws through the bars to try and 
reach the instrument. It was not until we had ceased to play 
for some time that the bear left its place against the bars, and 
sought refreshment in a morning tub. The two grizzly-bears, 
at the first chord struck, assumed at once an air of the most 
comic and critical attention, each with its head on one side 
and its paws clasping the bars. A sudden discord made both 
bears start back, and the lively tune of “The Keel Row” set 
them walking up and down the cage. In the lion-house, 
every head turned to the first sound of the violin; as the 
strains continued, the largest lion, to whom the music was 
more particularly addressed, began to wave the black tuft on 
its tail from side to side ; and a lioness, which had been asleep 
in the inner cage, walked straight out towards the violin, and 
tried to push the lion from its “front seat.” But by 
this time so much public interest was awakened in our 
experiment that we were obliged to forego our concert to 
the lions, and seek an audience less subject to interruption. 
There is a German tale of a fiddler pursued by wolves who 
was saved by the accidental breaking of a string of his fiddle. 
The sound of the breaking string frightened the wolves for 
the moment, and afterwards, the legend adds, he kept them 
from pulling him from the roof of the hut on which he had 
taken refuge, by playing continuously. The story of the 
breaking string frightening the wolves, so far agreed with 
our experience of the effect of sudden and sharp discords on 
various animals, that it was decided to make the experiment 
upon the wolves. The result went far to show that the old 
legend of their fear of music is based on fact. The common 
European wolf set up its back, and drew back its lips into a 
fixed and hideous sneer, showing all its teeth to the gums, 
with its tail between its legs. The Indian wolf showed signs 
of extreme and abject fear. It trembled violently, its fur was 
erected, and cowering down till its body almost touched the 
ground, it retreated to the furthest corner of its cage. When 
the music was played at the back of the cage, where the 
musician was invisible, its alarm was in no degree abated. It 
crept to the door to listen, and then sprang back and cowered 
against the bars in front of the cage, and so continued in 
alternate spasms of curiosity and fear. The jackals and some 
of the wilder foxes were only less alarmed than the wolves. 
The female jackals ran back to their inner den and hid 
themselves. The male erected its fur until it appeared as 
rough as an Esquimaux dog, and crept backwards and forwards 
with its lips curled back, opening and shutting its mouth, 
growling whenever a strong discordant note was struck. The 
scene at this time was extremely amusing. The prairie-wolves 
next door sat down to listen, the African jackals sat on a shelf 
and watched, and the performance was overlooked from a 
distance by a nervous but highly interested row of foxes of 
various sizes and colours, all sitting on the party-wails which 
divide their cages from the wolves and dingoes. It was like 
a picture from an illustrated edition of ‘“ Aisop’s Fables.” 
The foxes in the large cages came forward readily to listen to 
the music, though the usual experiment of striking a discord 
startled them greatly. But the rough fox from Demerara, in 
a small cage behind the building, was so violently alarmed 
that the keeper requested that the music might cease, for 
fear the creature should “have a fit,’ to which ailment it 
appears that foxes and wolves are very subject. As might be 
expected, the sheep found pleasure in sounds which terrified 
the wolves. The burrhel, or wild sheep of the Himalayas, all 
came forward to listen, their ears pointed forward to catch 
the sounds. Some even stood up, and placing their fore-feet 
against the palings, stretched their necks in the direc- 
tion of the music. Our violinist appropriately chose “ The 
Shepherd’s Call” in William Tell, and this served to 
engage their attention more than ‘“ The Keel Row” or 
any more violent airs. Like almost all the other creatures, 
they were startled at a discord. 


In the row of sheep-sheds, the music drew out all the inmates, 
the Markhoor and the Cretan ibex coming forward to listen, 
and walking back to their food when the music stopped. The 
old Indian wild boar was an unexpected and appreciative con- 
vert to the charms of music. It was lying fast asleep in the sun, 
with its back towards the musician; but at the first chords, it 
rose and faced round towards the player. After listening atten- 
tively, with ears forward, the boar began a series of complacent 
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grunts, and advanced to the front of the pen, until discon- 
certed by a sharp discordant note, which drove it back several 
feet. The wild swine from Spain and Africa were also much 
interested in the music. For some unknown reason, the sounds 
which pleased the boars offended the African elephant. Setting 
up its huge, flapping ears, it flung up its trunk, snorted and 
whistled like a steam-engine, driving its head against the rails, 
and exhibiting every mark of anger and dislike. The Indian 
bison and the gaur both brought forward their broad ears 
to listen, and, resting their muzzles against the railings, seemed 
to enjoy the sounds ; asharp discord caused them to start back, 
and produced the same effect on the zebras and African wild 
ass, both of which listened to the harmonious chords with 
pleasure, and followed the musician from one side of their 
stall to another. But it was in the monkey-house that the 
music caused the greatest wonder and excitement. The large 
monkeys—two of which will never hear the violin again, for 
‘Sally’ and the young ourang-outang have both died since 
our visit—were more frightened than pleased. ‘Tim,’ the 
silvery gibbon, was much agitated, opening and shutting his 
mouth, and waving his long arms about, until two loud dis- 
cordant notes were played, when he came flying down from 
his tree, and flung himself against the bars. The young 
ourang-outang turned his back at once, and made off to the 
top of his cage, from which not even a banana would tempt 
him. ‘Sally’ listened gravely, with her hands crossed and a 
far-off look in her eyes, until a strong crescendo was played, 
when she made an audible and perfectly articulate remark, 
though, in the absence of Dr. Garnier, we were unable to 
record its meaning. Outside the large monkey-house, a large 
Tcheli monkey was sitting in a cage apart, thoughtfully 
chewing a stick. At the sound of the violin, it gave a violent 
start and frowned, which, however, is not a necessary sign 
of displeasure in monkeys’ physiognomy. When sudden 
discords were played, it sprang forward and rattled the bars, 
The Capuchin monkeys, the species selected by Dr. Garnier 
for his experiments in monkey-language, showed the strangest 
and most amusing excitement. These pretty little creatures 
have wonderfully expressive and intelligent pink faces, with 
bright-brown eyes and pink lips, and the play and mobility of 
their faces and bodies while listening to the music was extra- 
ordinarily rapid. The three in the first cage at first rushed up 
into their box, and then all peeped out chattering and excited. 
One by one they came down and listened to the music with 
intense curiosity, shrieking and making faces at a crescendo, 
shaking the wires at a discord, and putting their heads upside- 
down in efforts of acute criticism at low and musical passages. 
Every change of note was marked by some alteration of ex- 
pression in the faces of the excited little monkeys, and a series 
of discordant notes roused them toa passion of rage. Most 
of the other monkeys came up to listen, the Malbrook monkey 
dropped the clay pipe he was making-believe to smoke, and 
the white-nosed monkey stole a lady’s veil and picked it 
thoughtfully to pieces. But a big baboon recently brought 
to the gardens assumed a most comic look of disgust and 
surprise, and walked off to the utmost limits of its chain. 


It is easier to give a record of such experiments than to 
speak with confidence of the feelings excited in our various 
listeners. Darwin, while giving many instances of the expres- 
sion of anger, pain, and fear, gives few of the expression of 
pleasure, or the milder-emotions of curiosity and contentment. 
It will not, however, be difficult to show that in many cases 
the animals at the Zoo did exhibit pleasure and curiosity in a 
very marked degree; while, strange to say, in the case of 
others, anger or fear was shown in all the modes which 
Darwin has described.. With the behaviour of the wolves we 
may compare his description of the characteristic expression 
of fear in carnivorous animals, by erecting the hair and un- 
covering the teeth and trembling. ‘Cattle and sheep,” says 
the great naturalist, “are remarkable for displaying their 
emotions ina very slight degree, except that of extreme pain.” 
But in the case of the wild sheep, and even of the wild cattle, 
the pleasure and curiosity aroused by the music were plainly 
shown, as we have described above, by their instant attention 
and their approach towards the sounds. At the sudden dis- 
cords they instantly showed displeasure by stamping the feet 
and retiring. The African elephant gave unmistakable signs 
of anger; the wild boar and pigs, of pleasure and curiosity ; 
and among others which shared these amiable emotions, were 
beyond doubt the zebras, wild asses, Polar and grizzly bears, 





and the ant-eater. No creature seemed wholly indifferent 
except the seals, and the sudden start and displeasure at a 
discord was almost universal, from the snakes to the African 
elephant. There are many men, perhaps many races of men, 
who could not detect a discord, and would be indifferent alike 
to harmony and its opposite. Must we not, then, infer that, 
owing to some greater sensitiveness of the organ, most 
animals have a musical ear, and that the stories of Orpheus 
and his lute have, at any rate, a basis in the facts of animal 
eesthetics P 





SCHOOL FAGGING. 


HE other day, at the end of last week, an unpleasant 
sensation was caused by a paragraph in one of the 
papers, in which it was announced that some very serious 
cases of bullying had taken place upon the ‘Britannia,’ the 
training-ship for Naval Cadets, and that revelations of a still 
more disagreeable character were likely to follow upon an 
inquiry that was then being held by the commanding officers. 
It was alleged that some of the senior boys had been seen 
bullying a junior, and that one or two of them, who had been 
convicted of that offence, were already undergoing punish- 
ment. It was also alleged—and this is the offence that seems 
to have most horrified the public—that a system of what was 
called “fagging money ” was practised on board the ship, and 
that “fagging,” in that instance, simply meant the appropria- 
tion by the senior boys of the new-comers’ money and 
valuables. This practice of high-handed robbery, which, 
unhappily, does seem to have existed on board the ‘Britannia,’ 
was certainly not a pretty one, and a daily contemporary 
might perhaps be excused for the hysterical outburst in which 
it declined to believe at all in such “an unspeakably des- 
picable form of larceny.” We do not believe ourselves 
that such a custom could have established itself to any serious 
extent among the boys who are chosen for Naval Cadets. 
Still less, however, are we inclined to share the belief that 
was put forward by the same journal to the effect that 
“some exceptionally dastardly young caitiff must have crept 
on board the ‘Britannia,’ and corrupted by his example his 
normally honest, honourable, and free-handed young com- 
rades,” although we confess that the words in which the sup- 
position is couched are very brave and beautiful. Honest and 
honourable boys are not so easily corrupted, even by the most 
dastardly caitiffs. On the other hand, boys, even when honest 
and honourable, are very queer cattle, and we should be sorry 
to express a very violent disbelief in even stranger practices 
than this deplorable one which has been now brought to light. 
It is not a question of corruption at all. A boy may still be 
as honest, as good, as simple-hearted, and as loveable as the 
day that he first left his mother’s side, and yet the little wretch 
will bow his little knee in the temple of custom, and be found 
aiding and abetting his small schoolfellows in malpractices 
that at home he would have considered criminal. Custom is the 
schoolboy’s law, and his customs are sometimes strange ; but it 
is more incumbent upon him to obey and carry out the man- 
dates of that code of his own making, than to respect the 
other that he has learnt at home. It may be the custom 
that no new boy should wear a watch. His senior by a term 
or two thinks it his duty to accost him thus :— Hullo! you 
boy, you musn’t wear a watch. Hand it over, or I'll smash 
it.” Two courses are then open to the last comer; either 
to give up the watch, in which case the other will keep it 
without the slightest compunction, or, indeed, a suspicion that 
he is breaking the Eighth Commandment; or to fight for 
the possession of it, and either retain it by force of arms or 
see it smashed. The small robber has no idea of stealing; 
he simply wishes to enforce the law. This is, of course, a 
purely imaginary case; but it is not in the least an impossible 
one, although we only quote it to show how an otherwise honest 
and kind-hearted boy may be guilty of robbery with violence. 
As far as the particular cases of the ‘Britannia’ are con- 
cerned, they may very well have been of a similar nature. It 
is not credible that English boys of their position could 
become thieves for the theft’s sake. We cannot, of course, 
quarrel with the right and just sentence that bas dismissed 
four boys, convicted of such practices, from the service; it 
was a case for severity, and they have been severely dealt 
with. But we confess to feeling more sympathy for those 
silly little urchins than we can for the victims of their 


childish villainy. 
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To come to the question of fagging. The outside world 
that has never known a public school, or has forgotten its own 
experiences at school, is rather prone to confuse fagging with 
pullying. Fagging is the right exercised by the older boy to 
make the younger do what he likes, and what the younger one 
generally dislikes. When exercised within wise and well- 
defined limits, the system has generally been found to work 
well, both for the fags and for those who fag them. When it 
is abused, it naturally turns into bullying. One of the best 
ways to prevent its abuse is for the authorities to openly 
recognise it, and to make their own limits as to its exercise. 
Fagging cannot be abolished ; in some form or other, itis sure 
to exist, and any attempt to suppress it altogether only results 
in its being practised in a more secret and reprehensible way. 
Given a community of some two hundred boys or so, of different 
ages and of different sizes, it is inevitable that the natural law 
will assert itself among them, and that the stronger will seek 
to impose their will upon the weaker. The thing must be, 
and cannot possibly be helped. Even among brothers of the 
same family, there will be found the same tendency to domineer, 
and sometimes to oppress. Among a large number of boys, 
it is infinitely better to recognise, limit, and direct that 
tendency, than to attempt the impossible task of eradicating 
it. If Brown major has the right to employ Smith minimus 
for half-an-hour every day in the making of toast, the tidying 
of his study, or in running his errands—to employ him for 
that amount of time only, and to employ no one else—both 
the dignity and the wants of Brown are amply satisfied, and 
Smith is not grievously oppressed. Smith’s turn will come 
some day, and until that day arrives it is well that he should 
have a little discipline. Were Brown’s right unrecognised, he 
would still exercise it unlawfully; and if Smith objected, he 
would—well, he would take measures to overrule his objec- 
tion ina manner unpleasant to Smith. In that case, the opposi- 
tion of Smith, and the frequently recurring contest between 
them, would not improbably convert Brown, who had the 
makings in him of a beneficent despot, into a very malevolent 
tyrant, and would turn Smith, a willing little fag perhaps, into 
avery ill-used and unhappy little rebel. Fagging, when recog- 
nised and properly controlled, is the very best remedy against 
bullying that can be devised, because it deprives the bigger 
and the older boys of the chief incentive towards bullying. 
Only, of course, it ought to be never carried to excess, or made 
in any way really oppressive for those who are fagged, as 
“fagging out” at cricket and some other forms of fagging 
sometimes are. Surely the supervision and discretion of 
schoolmasters should suffice for its due control. The fond 
mother may exclaim in horror at the idea of her own boy per- 
forming such menial offices as brushing the clothes or 
preparing the breakfast of another; but then, she has no idea 
of the benefit of that discipline. It is the making of some 
unruly and unlicked little cubs, who would otherwise have 
grown up into the most unpleasant kind of young men; and 
the responsibility of the authority is very often quite as 
beneficial to those who exercise it. Moreover, some of the 
very best and most lasting of schoolboy friendships are those 
that have sprung up between fags and their masters. It is 
not possible among a number of boys so nearly of the same 
age and size as they are upon the ‘ Britannia,’ to have any 
really efficient system of fagging. Had it been possible, there 
would probably have been no bullying. 


We are prompted to speak thus in defence of fagging, 
because we fancy that there is rather a tendency to-day to 
consider it as one of the barbarous customs of the past that, 
like flogging, was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Flogging at school has become a very much less 
frequent, and consequently a very much more disgraceful 
punishment, than it used to be: neither of which results is to 
be deplored. But it does not in the least follow that it would 
be advantageous to abolish flogging altogether. Fagging has 
also been largely modified, and is not practised to anything 
like the extent that it once was. At some of the old public 
schools, at that most conservative school, Winchester, for 
‘stance, twenty-five years ago the fagging was certainly 
of rather an oppressive character, and the life of a junior 
boy during his first few terms was by no means an 
enviable one. But even in those days, though the ex- 
cessive nature of the fagging might itself be termed 
bullying in a certain sense, the practice helped to prevent 
40 infinitely worse and more detestable form of bullying 








by which the lives of the smaller and weaker boys were 
really made miserable. The fag had his own master, and 
was not at the mercy of any bigger boy who chose to 
buffet him into obedience. It is not the biggest boys in the 
school who are the bullies, but the bigger boys among the 
small ones; and these latter, the most cruel tyrants of all, can 
only be kept in subjection by a system which authorises the 
biggest boys to prevent any encroachment upon their own 
especial rights. In a school like Winchester, were fagging to be 
abolished altogether and some fifty big boys deprived of the 
right to exercise authority over a hundred or so of the smallest, 
the right of which they were deprived would immediately 
be unlawfully and oppressively exercised by some three or four 
hundred intermediate boys in size and age. Every boy, in 
fact, would fag who could find a boy small enough to obey him ; 
and nothing in a school leads more quickly to bullying than 
indiscriminate fagging. It is just possible that in the course 
of time, when the humanitarian ideas and principles of to- 
day have succeeded in creating a new race of men, posterity 
shall also see a new race of boys who will be uniformly 
courteous and considerate to each other, and never dream of 
oppressing or profiting by their juniors. Then, of course, 
fagging will be a thing of the past,—and so, for the matter of 
that, we suppose, will be all the present safeguards of society, 
soldiers, police,‘and magistrates included. But as long as 
human nature remains what it is to-day, and the boy at school 
is the father of the man in the world, we would humbly 
suggest that fagging at school has its uses, and can hardly be 
dispensed with. 





A CRITIC OF THE CLERGY. 

T is difficult to believe that there is any serious meaning 

in a scheme which Mr. H. W. Massingham published 

in a late number of the Contemporary Review, for what he 
is pleased to call “the Nationalisation of Cathedrals.” To 
“ nationalise ” signifies, in the jargon of the new economics, to 
transfer A’s property to B. So far we understand Mr. Massing- 
ham; but the transference which he proposes is peculiarly 
irrational, and even grotesque. He allows that “ Disestablish- 
ment as a party watchword has largely lost its magic;” but 
he suggests a scheme which goes far beyond the most revolu- 
tionary proposals of the Liberationists. The endowments of 
the cathedrals are to be secularised. They are not to be 
shared between the Anglican Church and the teachers of 
other religious bodies. For these latter Mr. Massing- 
ham professes an arrogant contempt, which is certainly 
not justified by the facts. The cathedrals, “so unique 
in historic and spiritual learning,” are not to be handed 
over to a “body of contending sectaries inconspicuous 
for their learning.” The deaneries and canonries are to 
be made into prizes for art and science and learning. Lord 
Tennyson, for instance, might be Dean of Westminster; and 
Sir F. Leighton be installed in a canonry. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Massingham has just been complaining that these eccle- 
siastical offices are sinecures. His contention in this respect is, 
to say the least,a gross exaggeration. Deans and Canons have 
duties which he naturally does not understand, and would not 
appreciate if he did, but which are sufficiently real. His new 
cathedral dignitaries could not possibly do anything in 
return for the emoluments which it is proposed to hand 
over to them. Would Lord Tennyson—we must really 
apologise to him, and to others whose names we take 
from Mr. Massingham’s paper—give an early reading of 
a new poem from the pulpit of Winchester Cathedral, Mr. 
Lecky lecture on Home-rule, or Professor Huxley criticise the 
Mosaic cosmogony ? Would not some of these gentlemen be 
as much at a loss as was the sham Professor Huxley, when 
he was asked to say grace at the “Golden Butterfly ” dinner 
of celebrities? Surely, to be serious, the cathedrals are 
meant for worship. The services in them are to be patterns 
for orderliness and beauty to all the churches of the diocese. 
They may not always fulfil this function, or fulfil it in the 
best possible way; but in most, we might almost say in all of 
them, an honest endeavour in this direction is made. Any one 
who will compare them as they are now with what they were 
some thirty or forty years ago, will acknowledge that a vast 
improvement has been made. Preaching, of course, is “foolish- 
ness” to Mr. Massingham, except it be done by laymen—he is 
evidently a firm believer in the “infallibility of the laity ”— 
but the crowds which throng the navesof Westminster Abbey 
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and St. Paul’s, and of almost every provincial cathedral, do 
not agree with him. The services, it is graciously allowed, 
may go on under the superintendence of the Minor Canons, 
and “no revolutionary change need at once be contemplated 
in the ritual or doctrine of the Church” [we italicise the words 
“at once,” so significant do they seem], but the endowments 
by which they are virtually supported are to be handed over to 
men who might be indifferent or hostile to all that these 
services represent, and could not, however friendly, do any- 
thiug to promote them. 


It is needless to criticise at length Mr. Massingham’s 
figures. It is a common fallacy to exaggerate the wealth the 
possession of which you wish to make invidious, and Mr. 
Massingham does not fail to employ it. The dignitaries 
whom he attacks will read with a melancholy smile his state- 
ment that Deans enjoy, on an average, an income of £1,200 
per annum, and Canons of £700. Nor will we do more than 
point out the blunder, unpardonable in a writer who claims to 
be such an authority on culture, of talking of “ Professors in 
the University of London.” It will be enough to say a few words 
about his main contention,—viz., that the Anglican clergy 
are an uncultured and ignorant set, “ nowhere in science, in 
literature, in art, in scholarship,” so hopelessly below what they 
ought to be, that the “half-century of life” which might 
otherwise have been given to the Church is now out of the 
question. This is the general indictment brought against the 
whole body; it is specially applied, in view of the writer’s 
purpose, to the cathedral dignitaries. Now, we are quite 
ready to admit that the prominent ecclesiastics of the day are 
not as distin guished for qualities and attainments other than 
professional as they were, say, twenty years ago. It is 
possible that we may now be in the midst of one of those 
“ low-water ” periods which occur in the history of all institu- 
tions. And we thoroughly agree in Mr. Massingham’s criti- 
cism of Lord Salisbury’s appointments. He has given high 
places in the Church to undistinguished men; he has passed 
over men who were eminently deserving. But it would be unjust 
to censure his choice if he had no materials to choose from. The 
whole force of the criticism lies in the fact, which Mr. Massing- 
ham implicitly admits, that there were worthy recipients of 
these honours, and that, from carelessness or want of sympathy, 
the Prime Minister has passed them over. This might bea reason 
for changing the system or the man who administers it, but 
it is a little hard on the profession which is treated so ill. The 
real question is, not whether the best men are chosen for office 
and honour, but whether the general body of the clergy are 
the stupid and illiterate dunces which Mr. Massingham makes 
them out to be. Now, in the first place, how many really 
eminent men does Mr. Massingham think he ought to find in 
the clerical or in any other profession? How many really 
great Generals, Admirals, architects, men of science, engineers, 
do we possess? There are plenty of able men in each vocation; 
but how few who are distinguished, say, beyond their own 
country! Eminence must be rare, or it ceases to be 
eminence. In the second place, why should distinction in 
branches of knowledge outside their own work be demanded 
of the clergy more than of any other body of profes- 
sional men? They have an engrossing occupation, in which 
more and more urgent demands are daily made upon them ; 
they have a study of their own which it requires a lifetime to 
master. Preaching, pastoral work, theology, Mr. Massingham 
doubtless despises; but these things do, as a matter of fact, 
occupy the energies of men of first-rate ability. And yet the 
clergy do distinguish themselves in outside matters more than 
do the members of any other profession. Take the doctors, 
or the practising lawyers,—shall we be able to compile out of 
their ranks such a list of men distinguished in science, litera- 
ture, and scholarship as could be found among the clergy? 
The days when ecclesiastics monopolised professorships and 
fellowships are past,and happily past. But it does not follow 
that because some forty or fifty clergymen are no longer 
thrust into places to which they were often unequal, the 
whole body is deteriorated. Of course the clergy feel, as all other 
professionals feel, the specialising influence of the age. They 
have far more of their own work to do, and less time, in con- 
sequence, for other things; but they are still far off, as the 
most casual examination of such a book as “ Crockford’s ” will 
show, from the general condition of illiteracy to which Mr. 
Massingham assigns them. In one letter of the alphabet alone, 
we find the names of Capes, Chase, Cheetham, Sir G. Cox, Dr. 





W. Cunningham, all distinguished for attainments outside their 
profession. And if we compare them—and this is, after all, the 
fairest test—with any other clergy in the world, what do we 
find? What Episcopacy could show names that even now, 
when our Bench is not particularly distinguished, could be 
ranked with ours? Where else in the Western Church, or the 
Eastern, could we find men, as we can find them in hundreds of 
cases—scholars, men of science, thinkers, and writers on great 
social subjects—content to pass their lives in obscure country 
villages? There are influences within and without that tend, 
we acknowledge with pain, to depress the level of attainments 
and culture in the clergy; but that level is still high enough 
to make the accusation of Mr. Massingham as unjust as it is 
unmannerly. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LEVANT OF TO-DAY. 

Tn the East there are, thank God, things which never change. 
The fullness of light, the perpetual, dramatic contrast of life 
and death, the sweep of the great coast-lines—every league of 
which round the Levant is historically famous—the shape of 
the palm, the shape of the camel, and the richness of colour 
on human limbs and faces, can never be altered by any 
European aggressiveness. You are sure of them every time 
you go back to them. But this summer, on returning to the 
Levant after an absence of eleven years, my anticipation of 
these certain joys was a good deal less than my anxiety to 
learn what changes had happened among them. For the last 
eleven years have let loose upon the Nearer East some of the 
greatest forces, both of peace and war. Egypt has been occu- 
pied by the British; Jewish and German immigration into 
Syria has steadily increased ; Greeks and Latins have pursued 
their unholy traffic for the sacred sites; the missions of 
Western Christendom have persevered; their successes with 
the younger generation of natives have provoked the Eastern 
Churches to a novel activity, and stirred up a zeal for educa- 
tion within Mahommedanism; and even the sit-still Turk has 
progress to show in his own queer fashion of keeping order 
among the medley of civilisations so mysteriously committed 
to his charge. He sits as still as ever, but his stick reaches 
farther round him than it used to do. A few notes of the 
effect of these changes, at least on the surface of life, may 
interest your readers. 

With changes in the East, one takes for granted a British 
graveyard. It is almost always so, and by the Levant as 
impressively as anywhere else. Come to Egypt by way of the 
canal, and the first sign you get of the immense revolution in 
the Valley of the Nile is the little cemetery hard by Tel-el- 
Kebir, where they laid our officers and men who fell on that 
field. The walls of the English Church at Cairo, which, 
eleven years ago, I remember to have felt very bare, are 
covered now with memorial marbles and brasses. Gordon’s 
is, of course, eminent among them, and more frequent than all 
the crowned heads of Europe that adorn the walls of hotels 
and cafés are prints of his clear English face. These recent 
graves lead me to speak of the older and far larger British 
tribute which lies scattered all round the Levant from 
Alexandria to Scutari, and which seems to me far more 
striking than even the stupendous Roman and Greek 
cemeteries on the borders of the Arabian desert. It lies not 
only in the thronged military graves of the cemeteries towards 
the Bay of Aboukir and by the side of Florence Nightingale’s 
hospital on the Bosphorus, but, still more pathetically. under 
solitary tombstones with English names and English ranks, 
which you stumble upon, crumbling and defaced, in the out- 
skirts of so fanatically Moslem a town as Acre, or in the 
Christian graveyards of Cyprus. Some of the dates are 
astonishingly early—in Larnaca, for instance, 1689, 1710, 
1739—but most are about the beginning of this century, or 
more recent still. There is a significant progress evident in 
the inscriptions. First, consuls, traders, agents of companies, 
soldiers, sailors, and (but not till the beginning of this 
century) missionaries—all these earliest tombs are of men only. 
And then, within the last forty years, you trace their inevit- 
able consequences—stones with sweet English names of women 
and children. If the missionary himself was by no means the 
pioneer of the British invasion, it was clearly he who first took 
his family with him, and sought to found a home in these 
dangerous climates where doctors are so few and summers 80 
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fierce. On the coasts of the Levant, there is hardly a Christian 
cemetery without the names of English or American clergy- 


men’s wives and children. One is sometimes surprised, too, 
by the strange bed-fellows which travel and research have 
given to the Eastern dead. I came upon Buckle’s grave in 
the cemetery outside the eastern gate of Damascus,—the 
author of the “History of Civilisation” laid to rest on 
civilisation’s utmost border. No wonder the Frenchman said : 
“How you English leave your dead about the world!” 

To return to the British occupation of Egypt. It was 
interesting to note that it has not failed to impress the 
imaginations of the tribes, settled and unsettled, of Syria. In 
the Syrian cities, there is quite a brisk trade done in European 
oleographs and cheap coloured prints; and none of these are 
more popular among the natives, or further spread through 
the land, than certain gorgeous views of the battles of Tel-el- 
Kebir and El-Teb. We found these illustrations of British 
power the only works of art in villages to the east of the 
Jordan; and I discovered that one of the stock arguments 
which our dragoman and muleteers used upon sceptical 
Bedouins in the same districts, was the beating Britain gave 
three times over to the Arabs of the Soudan. 

A cynic might say that, next to the increase of graves, the 
increase of grog-shops was the most notable effect of the 
British occupation of Egypt; and at its centre, in Cairo, 
grog-shops have, indeed, very much increased. But it would 
not be fair to impute them all to our soldiers. In some parts 
of Egypt, and throughout Syria, I was told that drinking and 
drunkenness have very much increased, apart altogether from 
Frankish example or encouragement. In Palestine every year 
more arak, a strong spirit distilled from raisins, is drunk, 
mainly by Christians, but also by Mahommedans. In Nazareth, 
with a population of 6,500, there was only one drinkshop 
eleven years ago: there are now seventeen. On my former 
journey, I do not remember to have seen one drunk native, 
but this time I saw many. 

Cairo is much changed. The British occupation has 
enhanced rather than marred its picturesqueness. A further 
piquancy is lent to the varied crowds by the presence among 
them of the scarlet tunics of her Majesty’s uniform with the 
names of English shires upon them : shoulders marked “ Dor- 
setshire ” and “Shropshire” jostling with white-robed Moors 
from Tunis and the “abbas” of Malays, come to study at the 
great Mahommedan University of El-Azhar. But otherwise 
Cairo has changed for the worse, if the worse be the less 
picturesque. The vulgar Frank has become rampant. It is 
not in the buildings on the outskirts—suburbs of villas and 
mansions of flats—tor their gardens keep them oriental. But 
great Greek shops and French shops, with Western haber- 
dashery and ready-made clothing, the prices marked large on 
glaring cards, have broken out in the centre of the city and 
upon the venerable Mooskee itself. This street, whose surface 
used to be watered and trampled by feet of men and beasts 
into a smooth, elastic, silent thoroughfare, is now macadamised 
and noisy. There are many more tall chimneys. Cairo is fast 
losing the two notes of an Eastern city, which Damascus still 
happily retains, smokelessness and noiselessness. In conse- 
quence, too, of straighter house-walls, wanting projections, the 
cool shadows, shot by shafts of light, are disappearing, 
giving way to glaring places with arcades round them. But 
plunge into the side bazaars and you find to your joy the 
gloom, the long dark vistas, the gleams of colour, the turbaned, 
white-robed merchants cross-legged on their tables, and the 
odours of spices. 

In the undoubted success of British organisation in Egypt 
there exists one great defect,—the more glaring that it seems 
so easy to remedy it now, and that it will certainly be im- 
possible to remedy it a few years hence,—the Government do 
not keep the peasants’ hands off the ancient monuments. So 
injurious is their neglect, that this winter, when Mr. Flinders 
Petrie had laboriously excavated the Temple of Senefru, the 
oldest building in the world, he must needs fill all the rubbish 
in again and cover up the place, which otherwise would have 
been used as a quarry for the neighbouring villages. If it is 
want of money that prevents the authorities from fulfilling 
their duty to history and science, why do they not double 
the present tax upon tourists? Surely no visitor to the 
Valley of the Nile would object to pay £2, instead of 
£1, tur the proper custody of the tombs and temples. It 
S one of the glories of the French occupation of the 








Delta, nearly a century ago, that science owes to it the 
beginnings of Egyptology: it would be an equal glory of 
British connection with the land, if once for all our authori- 
ties arrested the ruin of those ancient monuments, which the 
climate would never spoil, if only barbarous men’s hands were 
kept away. 

As long as the Turk holds Syria, the appearance in her of 
things Western will necessarily be slower than in Egypt. But 
even in Syria the last ten years have wrought conspicuous 
changes. On our first morning in Jaffa we were wakened by 
the screech of a railway-whistle: there is an electric-light 
just outside the Damascus Gate at Jerusalem: the shadow of 
a telegraph-post falls upon Jacob’s Well, near Sychar: and a 
steam-mill puffs day and night hard by the ancient well of 
Nazareth. They are getting on with the permanent-way of 
the Jaffa-Jerusalem railroad—only they have to rebuild parts 
of it so often that it can hardly be called permanent yet. It 
is open as far as Ramleh for goods, it crosses Sharon and 
passes up the broad Vale of Sorek, by Zorah, Eshtaol, and the 
Camp of Dan, Samson’s birthplace, and up the way the kine 
of Bethshemesh brought the ark from Ekron. It will come 
in upon Jerusalem across the plain to the south-west of the 
city—with the least possible intrusion, one is glad to observe, 
on the sacred associations of the district. 

For the ends of government and commerce a very much 
more important railway will be that for which concession has 
been granted from Haifa to the Hauran and Damascus. It 
will follow an immemorial highway across the plain of 
Esdraelon, the Upper Jordan, and the country to the south of 
Hermon—the most fertile districts of Syria. It will bring 
Damascus and the desert traffic into close connection with the 
sea, but its chief result will be the opening-up of the Hauran— 
that enormous wheatfield which stretches south from Hermon 
some sixty miles by some thirty broad. One has no idea 
of the traffic of this district till one visits the place: but 
it was harvest-time when we were in the Hauran, and no day 
passed without our meeting hundreds of camels laden with 
wheat for the Damascus market. On an evening while I sat 
for an hour and a half at our tent door at Ghabaghib, 
the first station out of Damascus, I counted 187 camels 
pass with their loads. Last year the Hauran farmers 
had no market for half their wheat, much of which was 
left on the fields—and this though they do not sow 
all their lands every year, but leave every piece fallow for 
one year out of three. A railway into the Hauran will find 
large harvests waiting for export, and a numerous and pros- 
perous population, much above the average of Syrians, able to 
pay for considerable imports. As it is, their oil, their iron, 
their wood, and fruit (for there are no trees on the Hauran), 
and many of the other necessaries of life, are brought from a 
distance. In fact, there is no sign of change more ominous 
in Syria than this new railway, one of whose termini will be 
under the shadow of Carmel, and the other by the Gates of 
Damascus, whose whistle will be heard in Nazareth and on the 
shores of Galilee, and whose bridges will be flung over the 
Kishon, the Jordan, and the Pharpar. Otherwise, as far as 
commerce is concerned, there are only evident in Syria the 
symptoms which follow an increasing and more secure popu- 
lation, and a very much larger annual invasion of touristse 
Eleven years ago, the plain of Esdraelon was cultivated in 
small patches, the fruits of which were frequently swept off 
by Bedouin from the East of Jordan. Now Esdraelon is one 
almost unbroken sea of wheat. It belongs, alas! no more to 
its natives, but to a wealthy Greek of Beyrout, whose “ model 
villages” and farmsteads are novel features in the scenery. 
There is everywhere a considerable increase in vine-growing 
and the manufacture of wine, with real success at least in the 
Lebanon, where both the Jesuits and a French firm (at Shtora, 
between the Lebanons) have turned the landscape into a re- 
flection of a lower Swiss Canton, and produce a very tolerable 
claret. Hotels have quadrupled. Frankish cottons and iron- 
mongery, but especially Frankish boots and shoes, have enor- 
mously increased. It is a singular fact that, in his borrowing 
of our clothes, an Oriental invariably begins with the shoes. 
The transformation of an Eastern to a Western is ever from 
the feet up, and his head-gear the last that he parts with, 
whereas, for obvious reasons, the head-gear is generally the 
first part of Oriental costume we are tempted to adopt. 

One commercial change is oddly obtrusive in Syria, and 
stares you in the face from every village. Eleven years ago 
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American oil had displaced the native vegetable oils and their 
feeble light. You found the familiar petroleum-cask from Penn- 
sylvania, with its blue ends and black lettering, in the Jordan 
valley and hundreds of miles up the Nile. But to-day the 
fellahin and the shopmen of the rural bazaars knock up 
their rude shelves from wooden cases stamped “ Batoum 
Trading Company,” and the square tins in which the oil is 
carried from the Caspian are used by the shepherds of 
Judea in place of the goatskin buckets to water their flocks. 
These tins serve innumerable purposes besides. On the East 
of the Jordan we found every domestic vessel made out of 
them, doors plated and huts roofed with them; and in the 
Hauran and at Rabbath-Ammon little schoolboys using them 
with ink, as slates to do their sums. All this must mean a 
very considerable increase to Russian traffic with Palestine. 
The oil is cheaper than the American, but not so effective. 

In the settlement of foreigners in Syria I found a very 
evident increase. You tell a foreigner in the Holy Land by 
his roof; where a roof slopes and is of red tiles, there lives a 
Frank. Now these red roofs have broken out all over land- 
scapes where, ten years ago, I remember to have seen few or 
none. Of course they patch the green orange-groves of Jaffa, 
and cluster in suburbs round Jerusalem. The suburbs of 
Jerusalem are surprising; I was quite unprepared for the 
largeness of the southern, where German and American 
Adventists have settled. But away, too, in the rural districts, 
the red roofs break the dirty-white flat surfaces of the villages, 
and lend, whether to the bare limestone landscapes of Judea 
or to the green of Carmel, a charming relief. The sight of them 
has a strange welcome for the Western traveller; not only 
their colour, but their slope, their arched slope, implies a com- 
fortable interior, and bespeaks a home impossible under the 
porous platforms of the native houses, which are so often a 
refuge from the damp and heat of the rooms beneath. 

The new immigrants to Palestine are mostly Germans and 
Jews. I hadno means of judging the number of the German 
population, but their colonies have extended and decidedly 
improved. It is well known that they belong for the most 
part to that set of Adventists, who believe that Christ will 
take personal possession of the Holy Land, when it is prepared 
for him by his people. But unlike other Christians, who strive 
to hasten their Lord’s Kingdom by the conversion of the 
natives, these industrious and eminently pious Germans con- 
fine themselves to cultivating the soil. They do not believe 
in ordinary Christian missions, and make no attempt 
to proselytise. “What religious advice do you give to 
the Mahommedans?” I asked a pastor. “We tell them 
to be good Mahommedans.” The German colonists are not 
separated from the Fatherland. One of the most interesting 
touches in that medley of nationalities which modern Palestine 
contains was a little German Government vessel in the Bay 
of Acre, come to carry back the annual batch of recruits for 
their period of service. 

The increase of Jews in Palestine is, of course, very marked, 
and especially so in Jerusalem. Eleven years ago the whole 
population of Jerusalem was not more than 25,000. Now it 
must be nearly 50,000, of whom about 30,000 are Israelites. So 
that if cities be determined by the majority of their inbabi- 
tants, Jerusalem is at last again a Jewish city. The same 
proportion bears in other towns. At least half of the 25,000 
people in Safed are Jews, and in Tiberias they number 3,000 
out of 4,000—but on Hebron only some 500 out of 8,000. They 
have seventy synagogues, and in Jerusalem several large 
hospitals and schools. Their agricultural colonies, the real 
test of Jewish progress in Palestine, have increased in number, 
and in apparent efficiency. There is a great red-roofed village 
on the Waters of Merom, and a few miles from it a large estate 
given by Rothschild and cultivated by Jews. Elsewhere, and 
especially near Jaffa, new settlements have been just founded 
or are in process of building. At our hotel in Damascus 
there were about half-a-dozen Jews ‘who had come to buy 
land, but before we left we heard that orders had come 
from Constantinople that no land be sold to Jews. On 
our journey down the East of the Jordan, we met several 
times a party of Jews surveying land. I did not visit any 
purely Jewish colony, and the accounts I got of their pro- 
gress were conflicting. Residents in Palestine do not yet 
believe in the capacity of the Jew for agricultural work, 
though it would evidently be unfair to decide this for a 
generation or two. You cannot change the habits of men, 








who, and whose fathers for centuries, have been publicans, 
bankers, and middlemen, by merely settling them on good soi] 
and putting spades into their hands. At Rothschild’s settle- 
ments in Galilee, the Jews are generally found lying in the 
shade, while the ordinary fellabin, whom they have paid, do 
the cultivation. I paid a visit at Artuf, in Samson’s country, 
to the agricultural colony of the Jewish Refugee Aid Society, 
an English corporation. The colony is under the direction of 
an Anglican missionary at Jerusalem, and is managed by a 
Christian Jew. It was founded eight years ago for persecuted 
Jews from Russia and Roumania and bought land here, 
which, having much risen in value, forms, I understand, the 
colony’s chief commercial success. The manager had no bright 
tale to tell. The method is to support Jews on the settlement 
for a year or two, teaching them trades or agriculture. At 
the end of that time, those who wish to continue as cultivators 
have land given to them. But few families remain, and the 
only sign of progress about the place which I saw, was the 
building of a stone barrack instead of a wooden one. Artuf 
is a splendid site, and upon the line of the new railway. 

On the whole, the Jewish position and prospects in Palestine 
are these. In atime more favourable than any before, as far 
as the political conditions in Europe and the wealth and wil- 
lingness of Jewish patriots are concerned, the increase in. 
Jewish immigration to Palestine has been very rapid. But 
it has aroused the suspicion of the Turk, who is trying to 
check it: it is largely confined to Jerusalem, and does not 
much affect the rural districts, the power to deal with which: 
must, after all, be the real test of Israel’s success in re-peopling 
the Holy Land. Those who anticipate a speedy literal fulfil- 
ment of their favourite prophecies of the Return of the Jews 
have to reckon with the fact that, under the most favourable: 
conditions, there are in Syria not more than 70,000 Jews out 
of a population of 2,000,000, and that, with some years of 
experience of Jewish colonies in the Holy Land, the great 
Jewish philanthropists have at last resolved to direct to the 
New World their huge effort for transporting their country- 
men. If the agricultural settlements of the Rothschilds and 
the Alliance Israelite in Palestine had been successful, it is 
not likely that Baron Hirsch’s great scheme would have 
turned from it to the West. Of course, it may be replied 
that 70,000 Jews may in twenty years have virtually the 
management of the whole land in their hands, and that, as 
for their development into agriculturists, the prophecies did 
not contemplate anything more than their possession of the 
country, while “the sons of the alien were to be their plough- 
men and vinedressers.” 

Religious activity has very much increased in Palestine, but 
not always along its proper lines. On this visit, nothing has 
surprised me more than the great increase of ecclesiastical 
buildings. Every one knows that for many centuries Greeks 
and Latins have struggled for the possession of the holy 
places; but in the last ten years this struggle seems to have 
been pursued with an unscrupulousness and vulgarity, which 
have defaced some of the most beautiful scenes in the land, 
and built high before Mahommedans enduring monuments of 
Christian jealousies. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
impudence of the operations,—their defiance of history, of 
common-sense, of the well-founded ridicule of the infidel. 
Where one Church has secured the traditional site for 
which both may have been competing, the other imme- 
diately transfers the tradition to a neighbouring spot, and 
begins his building very soon after that of his rival. The 
hostile sanctuaries are often as near and as aggressive as the 
rival booths ina village fuir. The spectacle which for centuries 
has disgraced the Christian name in the Grotto of Bethlehem, 
the separate denominational chapels of the Nativity, is now 
repeated in the face of the sun on the scene of our Lord’s 
Agony. The Franciscans walled in their Gethsemane some 
years ago; but now above it, separated only by a narrow lane, 
rises a new garish, ghastly pile of white stone walls and 
pinnacles called “the Greek Gethsemane.” They may charge 
Protestant sects with “religious shop-keeping,” but this 
kind of religious show-keeping is, in truth, far worse. It has 
spoiled within the last ten years the dearest side of Olivet; it 
threatens Bethany, and one cannot tell how soon it may brezk 
out on the shores of Galilee. To remember what Olivet Was, 
and to seit now, is heart-breaking. If this sort of thiag goes 
on it will fast become impossible to realise that there ever was 
a garden or an olive on the Mount. 
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But in their proper activities there is little except praise to 
bestow on all the churches. I have heard Anglican mis- 
sionaries, of an Evangelical society, pay a warm tribute to the 
educational missions of the Church of Rome—both those of 
the Franciscans and those of the Jesuits. The large boys’ 
and girls’ boarding-schools and orphanages, which one meets 
with in Jerusalem and Damascus out for their evening walk 
with a nun or a priest at their head, tell the same tale. 
In the Maronite country, where Lebanon looks down on the 
sea, you meet so many Jesuit Fathers and so many Maronite 
priests educated in Rome, that Juvenal’s line seems reversed, 
and the Tiber to be flowing into the Orontes. The Jesuits 
give a thoroughly good education. Of Protestant education I 
saw a great deal, from village schools in Lebanon and the 
East of the Jordan, to the medical doctors, pastors, and 
teachers turned out by the American College at Beyrout. With 
the wisdom of Abraham and Lot, Anglicans and Presby- 
terians many years ago divided the land between them, the 
English Church keeping to the Holy Land proper and the 
American Presbyterians occupying North Syria. There is an 
undenominational organisation which works with the Presby- 
terians in their district and with the Anglicans in theirs— 
the British Syrian Schools Mission. It is almost solely 
managed by women, on whose devoted and successful work 
too high praise cannot be bestowed. All these and other 
foreigners have provoked the Greek Church to like works; 
and perhap$S the most pleasing sign of change I found in 
Palestine was the awakening of this Church to her educa- 
tional responsibilities. As signs of this, I need only mention 
that in Damascus the Patriarch started evening schools for 
young artisans and boys at work, and took great personal 
trouble with Saturday evening meetings of young men for 
debating religious subjects. The Mahommedans, asit may be 
imagined, are not resting where Christians are so hard at 
work, and there is a lively and universal competition through- 
out the land for the rising generation. In fact, next to the 
first-class European States, I do not suppose that there is any 
country where the opportunities of education, from the 
elements up to sufficient training for the medical and teaching 
professions, are more widespread or effective. The American 
College at Beyrout, with its medical side and its arts side, 
and with its magnificent Press, is the crown of the whole, and 
a centre of light and leading for all the Levant. 

One of the most striking things in Palestine is the number 
of young men, from three to eight years’ standing, whom you 
meet with on all sides of missionary work, but chiefly upon 
the medical. This is the mission-work that tells; and after 
seeing it in connection with the Church of Scotland Mission 
in Smyrna, the Edinburgh Medical Mission in Damascus, and 
the Free Church of Scotland Mission at Tiberias, I wonder 
that any mission can afford to live without it, and that those 
churches which have it do not support it more generally. In 
a doctorless land like Syria, five or six medical missionaries 
are certain to be overworked. Scarcely one of them has a 
proper hospital at his disposal, most of them are without even 
trained nurses, and sixty cases, some of them requiring serious 
operations, often fall in a single day to the lonely, unfurnished 
practitioner. If the Societies are not able to send two men to 
every post where they now send one, surely medical students 
who have just qualified would be glad, for the payment of their 
expenses, to assist for a year or two in work in which the 
number, especially of surgical cases, is so large and so varied. 
In six months at a medical missionary’s side in Syria, a young 
doctor will see more than he can see in ten years in an 
ordinary practice at home. 

I must conclude these notes by a few remarks on the 
Political changes in Syria. The most striking of all is the 
increased governing power of the Turk. Everybody bears 
witness to this. It is most evident to the east of the Jordan, 
where, indeed, it compares most favourably with the Turkish 
Government in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. In 
Turkey in Europe the Sultan cannot stop brigandage. 
East of the Jordan he does. In the train by which 
We travelled home from Constantinople, a whole company 
of infantry accompanied us as a guard; but our little 
Caravan marched twenty-two days from Damascus to Jeru- 
salem through the Hauran, Gilead, and Moab, in perfect 
safety, with only one soldier as an escort. The change 
has happened during the last ten years. The Turk has 
gradually brought the Bedouin under his power. The Plain 


of Esdraelon used to be periodically ravaged ; it is now per- 
fectly safe. The villagers to the north-east of Damascus lost 
their goats every year or two, and families were often 
beggared; but this has not occurred for some years. There 
is a Turkish Kaimakam in Tadmor. The Druzes are kept 
better in hand during the last five years, especially outside 
the Lejjah. The chief of the Beni-Adwan tribe, on the north 
of Moab, who a few years ago was the sworn foe of the Turk, 
is now their subsidised official. In most of the other Bedouin 
tribes the Government has planted a katib or scribe, ostensibly 
for the purpose of teaching the tribesmen their religion, but 
really as a political agent. Every inducement is made to get 
the nomads to settle down to agriculture, and some of them, 
like the Ta’amire, to the west of the Dead Sea, are gradually 
becoming fellahin. The same policy of setting nation against 
nation, which proved so successful in the Lebanon, is being 
practised along the borders of the Desert. Colonies of 
Circassians have been planted where the Bedouin are most 
troublesome, and Bedouin and Circassians keep each other 
in order. For two nights we camped among the Circassians 
at Gerash and at Rabbath-Ammon. We saw none of their 
boasted beauties, though many of the women went unveiled; 
but, on the contrary, were impressed with the cruel “dour” 
look of both men and children. For the two days we were 
among them we saw only one man smile, and cruelty and 
relentlessness are the character they bear among all their 
neighbours. They have improved the agriculture of the dis- 
tricts where they are settled, and introduced wheeled carts. 
But they are pulling to pieces the magnificent ruins close by 
the sites of their villages. Gerash, the ancient Gerasa, has at 
present a street with 310 columns, a forum, two amphitheatres, 
several temples, and a vast extent of other remains; but if 
the Circassians continue as they have done, in ten years there 
will be little left but heaps of stones. The Circassian influence 
is strong in Constantinople, where most of the Pashas have 
Circassian mothers, and it was this, coupled with the motives 
of policy described above, that secured their settlement in some 
of the most fertile parts of Syria. 

The clever policy and strong authority, which seem so 
admirable among the semi-savage races on the desert border, 
are deplorable in the Lebanon, where commerce and agricul- 
ture have so flourished during the last few years, and educa- 
tion progressed by leaps and bounds. Itis not a country, it 
is not a people to be in the hands of the Turks. But as fifty 
years ago, and as twenty years ago, so now there is no 
nationality, and no public spirit in the Lebanon. In that 
mountainous district, which the Turks have never really con- 
quered, and where the old Christian blood has preserved its 
energy through centuries, there is no cohesion among the 
people. All are bitterly divided by religion or by race. Nor 
is there any great family left, like the princely clans of thirty 
years back; nor is there any great individuality. By ten 
years ago the Turks had destroyed or scattered the leading 
families alike of Druses, Christians, and Moslems; and nowa- 
day there is no man in the Lebanon who is known ten miles 
from home. Therefore, in spite of the energy, which profitably 
cultivates most barren districts of the Mountain, in spite of 
the commercial capacity which distinguishes all Syrians, and 
in spite of the fact that two out of every five young men are 
as well educated as the average European, they have no 
enthusiasm or hope for themselves. It is not independence 
they talk of, but possession by one of the great European 
Powers. And from this sparsely populated country the best 
of them are steadily emigrating to America and Australia. 
In some high villages in the Lebanon, New York, Brisbane, 
and Melbourne are almost as familiar names as they are in 
Stornoway or Thurso. G. A. 8. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— ~—— 
THE REIGN OF MARY TUDOR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I have for thirty years and more been a regular buyer 
and reader of the Spectator, and have admired its general 
kindliness, candour, and accuracy. I have seen in it, that I 
remember, no such exception, nor anything to me, as a Catholic 
and devout client of Blessed Thomas More, so painful as 
your reference to him in the Spectator of October 3rd, in your 





article on Canon Dixon’s “ Reign of Mary Tudor ” (see p. 452). 
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After saying that Bonner had his prisoners (for heresy) flogged 
in his own garden at Fulham, you add, “therein, however, 
merely taking example from ‘ Blessed’ Thomas More.” This 
refers, I suppose, to Foxe’s stories of Tewkesbury and Bain- 
ham being tied, one to Jesu’s Tree, and the other to the Tree 
of Truth, in Blessed Thomas More’s garden. I refer you 
to the comment on and exposure of these stories, or mixed 
story, in the Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s “Life and Writings of Sir 
Thomas More” (1891), p. 265-66; also to Blessed Thomas 
More’s own solemn contradiction of them quoted at pp. 266-68 
of that work; also to Sir James Mackintosh’s commentary on 
them, quoted p. 269, which he sums up thus :— Foxe was the 
first who thirty years afterwards ventured to oppose it [Sir T, 
More’s statement] in a vague statement which we know to be 
in some respects inaccurate, and on this slender authority 
alone has rested such an imputation on the veracity of the 
most sincere of men.” I submit that on such a balance of 
authority—Foxe against More and Mackintosh—Foxe’s stories 
ought at least not to be referred to as if they were of un- 
questioned veracity. 

True, More mentions two, the only, cases of flogging inflicted 
by his orders, one of a child and servant—an inmate of his 
house—whom (he says) he caused to be stripped like a child 
by a servant for secretly teaching another child in the house 
his heresy against the Blessed Sacrament of the altar; and 
the other, the whipping by constables at a tree in the street, of 
a man, late in Bedlam, who had disturbed public worship in 
churches and committed acts of greatindecency. These cases, 
however, are distinct from those alleged by Foxe, and whether 
you approve them or not, obviously do not warrant your state- 
ment that the atrocious Bonner had been merely taking 
example from one of the noblest of Englishmen. I purposely 
pass by the wider question of Blessed Thomas More’s par- 
ticipation in the then universal religious persecution, and 
limit myself to the passage quoted from your paper, and to 
the suggestion I venture to make that you should not allow it 
to stand.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. G. BaGsHAWE. 


249 Cromwell Road, S.W., October Gth. 





SCARCITY OF RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SprcTaToR.”’] 

Sir,—The extraordinary scarcity of railway bookstalls in 
Ireland has not, as far as I know, provoked any comment from 
tourists. I tried in vain to buy a book at the railway-station 
in Galway some time ago; none could be had; no bookstall 
was to be seen, with its many-coloured prints and shilling 
shockers. The same story is to be told at Tralee, Wicklow, 
and Wexford, all assize-towns of some importance. At 
Mullingar Junction, also, a bookstall was conspicuous from 
its absence. There are none west of Athlone, I was informed ; 
“they wouldn’t pay.” This seems strange in a country that 
boasts the names of Goldsmith and Burke, to say nothing of 
Charles Lever and Samuel Lover, whose works adorn most of 
the bookstalls in the sister-island. Evercreech has its book- 
stall, and Galway, the city of the tribes, has none, or had not 
a few months ago.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. HAMILTON. 





COURTESY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Your article on “ Courtesy,” in the Spectator of October 
3rd, does not, I venture to think, leave quite a fair impres- 
sion on the mind with regard to the “courtesy” with which 
we English officers treat our men. 

I have seen something of Continental Armies, and from my 
experience I certainly hold that in no European Army, not 
excepting the French, is the soldier treated with such con- 
sideration, tact, and temper, and (although this does not bear 
directly on the point at issue) is his comfort and well-being 
so looked after by his officer, as in the English service. 

The quiet and “non-bullying” (to invent an adjective) 
manner of our officers to their men is one of the characteristics 
on which foreign officers are accustomed to remark when 
seeing anything of English troops. English officers compare, 
I think, very favourably with foreign officers in all respects 
except one—viz., we return the salutes of our men very in- 
differently —this is a point which the writer of the article on 
“Courtesy” omitted to make. Even in this respect, however, 
the English officer has of late much improved, and when the 





authorities (as it is hoped they will do before long) lay down 
definite instructions on the subject, it is hoped that even this 
reproach against us will be removed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


CoLonet. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I cannot resist sending you an illustration of the truth 
of your remarks upon courtesy towards soldiers. In 1855, 
when we were working under difficulties to get up our Militia 
regiments, we had in mine an old soldier acting temporarily 
as serjeant-major. He was a thorough good soldier, but of 
the old school, and always spoke offensively to the men; 
during his time everything went badly, and the men were 
sulky. Then we got a man of a different stamp, also a first- 
rate soldier, but one who was invariably courteous. He was 
for many years in the regiment, and I never heard him use an 
expression that might not have been used to a gentleman, or, 
indeed, with the exception of “My lads,” to a lady either. 
From the day he joined us all went well, and the men worked 
with hearty good-will, so much so that the young soldiers 
used to get him to give them extra drill-instruction as a 
reward for smartness and good conduct.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN Op Miuit1a CoLonet. 





M. RENAN’S “ISRAEL.” 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—The last sentence of your notice of M. Renan’s 
“Israel,” with its comment on the use of the word “ dupli- 
city,” as applied to the double authorship of a book, tempts 
me to enter a protest against a common use of that word in 
scientific, and more especially in astronomical, works. 


To those who hold with Wordsworth in his “ Ode to Duty,” 
it always gives a nasty jar to read of the “duplicity” of 
certain stars. The word already has its definite meaning, 
with the same evil suggestion that the parallel word “com- 
plicity” has. Now, in cases where no moral judgment is 
implied, we use the word “complexity,” and I never can see 
why in analogous cases we do not say “ duplexity.” 

There is so much unavoidable lack of precision in speech, 
that when one can easily have different words for different 
meanings, it is surely false economy to use only one word 
and to give it duplexity of meaning.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 





ACCIDENTAL CONVERSATION. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ | 
Srr,—I believe the realistic description of a hanging, heard in 
an “accidental conversation” by your writer, to be quite true. 
In the West of England there remain, in the names of fields 
and crossways, many traces of the former brutalities of capital 
punishment. There are “Gallows” fields and “ Fourches” 
crossways in many shy corners of Somerset. 

I have evidence, by an eye-witness, of nine men being taken 
to Stone Gallows, near Taunton, in 1801, “ each man sitting on 
his own coffin,” and I have a rare broadside depicting a most 
hideous scene at the same gallows. 

The Tyburn processions were in many cases similar, but it 
seems that, when a single culprit was to be hung, a hurdle 
was used instead of a waggon. The judgment of the Court on 
a culprit executed July 27th, 1781, where Connaught Square 
now stands, was that he “should be drawn to the place of 
execution on a hurdle, and there be hanged by the neck, but 
not until he was dead; that his bowels should be taken out 
and burned before his face; that his head should then be 
severed from his body, and his body divided into four parts, to 
be at his Majesty’s disposal.” So much for the “good old 
times” !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ealing. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

[The occasional use of the coffin as a seat for a criminal con- 
demned to the gallows must have lasted deep into this century. 
We remember hearing the story told by a nurse who cannot 
have been brought up in the “ seventeens.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sr1r,—I beg to call your attention to the review in the 
Spectator of September 26th on “ Idylls, Legends, and Lyrics,” 
and to point out that the ungrammatical phrase, “ Were 
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either taught at all,” is not according to the text. It should 


read :— 
‘“« But what is this philosophy of love ? 
Now let us reason. Was either taught at all?” 


—I an, Sir, &e., A. GARLAND MEars. 








POETRY. 


PAINT AND INK. 
To C. W. F. 
You take a brush, and I take a pen: 
You mix bright colours, I use black ink : 
You cover a canvas, you first of men; 
I write on a sheet for a scribbler meet : 
Well, a contrast’s a contrast: I will not shrink. 





First you compose: a line’s grand sweep, 

A break, a blend, a guide for our eyes: 
You’ve a tone to settle, a curve to keep, 

An impression to catch, new tints to match, 
And a lesson behind it surely lies. 


y And every touch of your busy brush, 
And every scrape of your palette-knife, 
Each squeeze of the tube whence the pigments gush, 
Kach rub of your thumb, helps the whole become 
A living page from the scroll of life. 


There’s a landscape, a face, which displays—you know it— 
A fact, a fancy, a thought, a dream, 

Which the many miss ; so, my picture-poet, 
You catch a part not the whole—that’s art— 

And fix it for ever: a simpler theme 


For a man to grasp at, conceive, remember, 
Than that which you saw and which we see not: 

There’s your “ Bathing Girl” and your “ Bleak December,” 
Which you paint and exhibit for fools to gibbet : 

You wrote the play, but God gave the plot. 


And we in the pit have caught the meaning 
You caught, or so much as you saved for us; 
But here I perceive you intervening, 
I hear your stricture: “A picture’s a picture: 
Colour and form:” well! come, discuss. 


Is there nothing but colour and form? no soul ? 
A judicious blend, an arrangement clever : 

Reds and blues: lines, curves: and is that the whole ? 
No hint designed of the truth behind: 

Just a thing of beauty, a joy for ever? 


I think you are wronging yourself, my friend, 
And the noble craft that you ply so well: 
For colour and form have a certain end, 
And composition ; or else ambition 
Were better bestowed than on paint: you tell 


New truths to us; draw for us morals old 
From what seemed to have no moral at all: 

And all’s not done when your picture’s sold, 
Ner when you're R.A., at a future day, 

And your picture glows on a palace wall. 


To see, and to paint, and to know at sight 
How much wants painting, how much neglect, 
Is a noble function, I know: you're right: 
But by Nature’s laws there is never a cause 
That does not or cannot produce effect. 


‘ And, to point the contrast, and draw the moral, 
1 I, too, with my humbler art aspire 
To a name which I hope you will not quarrel 
To see me claim: to the noble name 
Of an artist: in truth I know no higher. 


But the metres I choose, and the rules I keep, 
xt And the lilt of the verses I write for sport, 
And the rhythm of lines that have made you sleep, 
And the style of my prose, which, goodness knows, 
Might grow far better and still fall short ;— 


All these, were they better, or even free 
he From faults, would never enable you 
” In the scribbler a brother-in-arms to see, 

In the noble fray which you fight to-day 
For the good, the beautiful, and the true. 











I’ve thoughts to interpret and truths to teach, 
I’ve an unread lesson at first to read, 

Then to state so much of as e’er can reack 
The brain of the man in the street: my plan 

Is the same as your own, Sir; it is indeed! 


I blend and arrange and compose: subdue 
And indicate, aye and emphasise : 

Till the world gets a hint of the truth: and you ? 
You do just the same, and the artist’s name 

Is for writer and painter, the highest prize. 


Your colour and form, my words and style, 
Your wondrous brush and my busy pen, 

Are our medium, our tools: and all the while 
The question for each is what truths we teach 

And how we interpret the world to men. 


So I do dare claim to be kin with you, 
And I hold you higher than if your task 
Were doing no more than you say you do: 
We shall live, if at all, we shall stand or fall, 
As men to whom the world doffs its mask, 
And who answer the questions our fellows ask. 
J. K.S. 








BOOKS. 
——»——. 

MR. FITZGERALD’S LIFE OF BOSWELL.* 
“Any fool,” said the poet Gray, after reading Boswell’s 
account of Corsica, “may write a most valuable book by 
chance, if he will only tell us what he heard and said with 
veracity.” Perhaps Macaulay had this saying in his mind 
when, with his usual love of paradox, he described the greatest 
of biographers as one of the smallest and most contemptible 
of men. That Boswell was morally contemptible, no one will 
care to question, nor can it be doubted that, like the most love- 
able of Johnson’s friends, he often acted like a fool; but when 
he took the pen in hand, he could use it with consummate art, 
and,as Mr. Leslie Stephen justly says, “ has a little of the true 
Shakespearian secret. He lets his characters show themselves 
without obtruding unnecessary comment.” 

It would be pleasant to praise a man who for a hundred 
years has given readers so much pleasure, and we hoped, not 
very reasonably perhaps, that Mr. Fitzgerald’s elaborate bio-~ 
graphy might convey asomewhat better impression of Boswell 
than that usually entertained. The writer has, however, the 
merit of being an honest chronicler, and his rather loosely 
written volumes serve to give some point to Macaulay’s saying 
that Boswell’s fame “ marvellously resembles infamy.” 

One of the most curious facts in his early career is that he 
became a Roman Catholic, probably because he was in love 
with an actress of the same persuasion, with whom he is said 
to have eloped. It matters little to what Church a man like 
Boswell belonged, but he appears to have soon returned to 
the creed of his fathers. ‘“ Plunged into the dissipations of 
London,” says his biographer, “ he was likely enough to have 
discarded his new principles with his mistress.” 

Boswell had an admiration for intellectual and moral great. 
ness, and he had alsoa complacency of disposition that enabled. 
him to bear rebuffs which would have shrivelled up a more 
sensitive nature; but apart from these qualities, there is no 
phase of character in Johnson’s biographer upon which the 
mind can rest with pleasure. From his youth until his death, 
which was hastened by dissipation, at the age of fifty-five, 
Boswell was in the habit of writing or talking piously, and of 
acting viciously. He was always repenting until the next 
temptation occurred, and then, as a matter of course, he 
sinned again. He had conscience enough to suffer from 
depression of spirits when he went astray, and in order to 
forget the melancholy that haunted him, resorted to the bottle. 
He presents the anomaly of the grossest sensuality joined to 
pious proclivities that had no influence upon conduct. If he 
went to bed drunk, he made solemn vows in the morning when 
he was sober, and read books of devotion. He was fully as 
vain as Goldsmith, without his sweetness of disposition; and 
Goldsmith would have scorned to act as a mischief-maker, or 
to treat women with rudeness. When Johnson said Boswell 
had no manners, he pointed out an obvious blot in his 





* Life of James Boswell (of Auchinleck), with an Account of his Sayings, Doings, 
and Writings, By Percy Fitzgerald, M,A. 2 vols. London: Chatto aad Windus, 
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character; but Johnson might have added, with equal 
truthfulness, that he had no morals. There are bad men 
with generous qualities that claim our admiration, but 
Boswell arouses contempt or disgust rather than sympathy, 
and few readers will find with Mr. Fitzgerald, “ the question of 
his rather perplexing character an interesting and almost 
fascinating subject.” 

The author’s varied estimates of his hero are a little contra- 
dictory. We can well believe with him that Boswell was “a 
butt of the first order,” that he was a man panting to be known 
and talked of, that he was often betrayed into breaches of 
decorum, that he was flippant, malicious, and spiteful to women, 
that experienced judges had taken the measure of his foolish- 
ness, and that he could be hopelessly insensible to the fact 
that he was making himself ridiculous; but when the bio- 
grapher writes of Boswell’s winning nature, of his usual 
clear good sense, and of the pleasant earnestness habitual to 
him, and asserts that his was no trivial character, we are 
And how does he reconcile these 
statements with the admission that Boswell wholly failed in 
the serious business of life? It is difficult, also, to see how 
* complete laxity in practice” can be “neutralised by sound 
moral and even pious sentiments,” or how Boswell could be 
personally good-natured, with “no malice or ill-will,” and yet 
“full of hatred, malice, envy, and all the meaner passions ” in 
his book. “ Most readers will have noticed,” the author writes, 
“how persistently Boswell contrives to depreciate Goldsmith, 
recording every little weakness or blunder that can make him 
ridiculous.” And again, “I suppose no more ingeniously 
venomous display could be conceived than his attack on Mrs. 
Thrale,” and yet Mr. Fitzgerald would ask us to believe that 
Boswell was wholly without malice or ill-will towards either of 
them until he wrote his Life of Johnson. 

Boswell’s passion for notoriety was assisted by his stu- 
pendous assurance. To that he owed his acquaintance with 
Wilkes, with Voltaire, and with Rousseau, his introduction to 
Paoli, his friendship with Johnson, and his interview and 
correspondence with Lord Chatham, in which he hopes that 
the great Minister will find time to honour him now and then 
with a letter. “I have been told,” he writes, “ how favourably 
your Lordship has spoken of me. To correspond with a Paoli 
and a Chatham is enough to keep a young man ever ardent in 
the pursuit of a virtuous fame.” It could not have been 
from any ardour in the pursuit of virtue that he was at that 
time delighting in the companionship of Wilkes, whose 
“ingrained, almost Satanic corruption,” must, in his bio- 
grapher’s judgment, have greatly injured Boswell. 

The society of Wilkes, as well as that of Dr. Johnson, 
served to feed his vanity. He thought himself one of the 
best fellows alive, and was anxious that other people should 
think so too. Greatly flattered, too, was he by the acquaintance 
of Paoli, who gave him good moral advice—much needed, no 
doubt—and also presented him with a pair of pistols :— 

“Long after, when in England, Paoli entertained a party at 

Streatham with a rather ludicrous account of his fussy and im- 
portunate guest :—‘ He came to my country sudden, and he fetched 
me some letters of recommending him. But I was of the belief 
he might in the verity be no other person but one impostor. And 
I supposed, in my mente, he was in the privacy one espy ; for I look 
away from him to my other companies, and in one moment when 
I look back to him, I behold it in his hands his tablet and one 
pencil! O, he was at the work, I give it you my honour, of 
writing down all what I say to some persons whatsoever in the 
room! Indeed I was angry enough. Pretty much so I give it 
you my word. But soon after I discern he was no impostor, and 
besides, no espy; for soon I find it out I was myself only the 
monster he came to observe, and to describe with one pencil in 
his tablet! O,is a very good man Mr. Boswell in the bottom! 
so cheerful, so witty, so gentle, so talkable. But at the first, O 
I was indeed faché of the sufficient. I was in one passion, in my 
mente, very well.’” 
Boswell, it is well known, was not so well treated by every 
famous man into whose society he thrust himself. It is fair 
to him, however, to quote, as Mr. Fitzgerald does, his excuse 
for this propensity :— 

“It has procured me much happiness.: I hope it does not 
deserve so hard a name as either forwardness or impudence. If 
{ know myself, it is nothing more than an eagerness to share the 
society of men distinguished either by their rank or their talents, 
and a diligence to attain what I desire.” 

This is well put from the writer’s point of view; but Boswell, 
squatting behind a great man’s chair with pencil and note- 
bouk, was not a guest to be desired. 

Mr. Fitzgerald writes in plain language of his loose 





and dissipated life, and of his “indulgence in general de- 
bauchery,” and he thinks it clear that Johnson did not sug- 
pect the laxities of his friend. In a measure, however, he wag 
acquainted with Boswell’s vices, for he knew that he was prone 
to take too much wine, and on a memorable occasion had seen 
him ina drunken state. The “sage,” as Boswell loves to call 
him, exercised no lasting influence on his conduct, but he wag 
far too shrewd an observer not to discern the hopeless weak- 
ness of his character. In losing his wife, Johnson warned 
him that he would lose his anchor, and “be tost without 
stability on the waves of life,” the truth of which Boswell 
pathetically confesses was proved by sad experience. 

Mr. Fitzgerald states that for many years he has been col- 
lecting materials for these volumes, and we regret that, in 
spite of the labour that has been evidently expended upon them, 
the result is far from satisfactory. Much that he gives the 
reader might have been omitted with advantage, and his 
frequent ejaculatory remarks on the sayings and doings of his 
hero are almost comical. <A long criticism in singularly bad 
taste upon Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson 
deforms the second volume. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Fitzgerald has himself published an edition of the work. 





REMINISCENCES OF A SCOTCH JOURNALIST.* 


THE author of this fragmentary and digressive autobiography 
has written some very respectable and highly polished verses; 


‘but in Scotland at least he is best known for a reason which 


he gave in the course of a brief conversation with Mr. Glad- 
stone. “Were you the first?” asked Mr. Gladstone, on the 
occasion of his visiting Glasgow to be installed as its Lord 
Rector, of Mr. Hedderwick in his capacity of founder and pro- 
prietor of the Evening Citizen halfpenny newspaper. “I was 
unable to reply in the affirmative. Although the matter had 
been simmering in my mind for upwards of a year, it was 
not until 1864 that I was able to carry my project into effect ; 
and meanwhile, two small sheets—one in South Shields and 
the other in Greenock—had preceded me by some days or 
weeks. The Citizen was, however, the first halfpenny evening 
paper established in any large city; and from communica- 
tions and consultations I had from London, Dublin, and 
other centres of population, I believe it was the principal 
precursor of that cheap afternoon Press which is now an 
established institution throughout the Kingdom.” Mr. 
Hedderwick, who is only some three years younger than Mr. 
Gladstone himself, says very little about his professional 
work. But it may be inferred from the earlier of his “ Back- 
ward Glances,” that although he was. born in Glasgow, it was 
in Edinburgh, and as a member of the staff of the Scotsman 
when it was under the editorship of Russel’s predecessor, 
Charles Maclaren, that he received his journalistic training. 
After he started his evening paper in Glasgow, he would 
appear to have prospered very much after the fashion of most 
ordinary business men. We should say, judging entirely 
from these reminiscences, that he has been essentially a retiring 
man, who has preferred the society of a few friends of con- 
genial literary tastes to anything except reading and writing 
verse of such quality as that contained in the volume a 
new edition of which was noticed some time ago in the 
Spectator. 

It would, of course, be idle to compare a book of this kind with 
the “chapters of autobiography ”—written in such different 
styles—which Scotchmen like Scott and Cockburn left behind 
them. Mr. Hedderwick can hardly be said to have mingled with 
what was known in his younger days as “ the world.” He rather 
looked at it as a boy, perched in the branches of a tree, looks 
down at a garden-party in which he plays no part. But he is 
always entertaining, courteous, and genial. Nor is he more 
garrulous than an old man may be allowed to be, who 
ventures to break the golden Goethean rule to “cast no back- 
ward glances towards the past,” and therefore can hardly re- 
frain from occasionally breaking out into a Carlylian Ay de mi ! 
Besides, it is something to go back sixty years to the time 
when there were stage-coaches and oil-lamps; when it took 
nearly three weeks to cross the Atlantic; when sober Edin- 
burgh editors fought duels; when there was no sanitatiom to 
speak of; and when dinner-parties ended very frequently in 
orgies. Mr. Hedderwick once saw Sir Walter doing his work 








* Backward Glances ; ov, Some Personal Recollections. By James Hedcer- 
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—and yawning over it—as Clerk to the Court of Session in 
Edinburgh :—= 

“Tn a little while he rose, found his hat, and made for the door, 
passing close to where I sat. For a moment he paused within a 
few inches of me, on meeting a professional friend in gown and 
wig. With this gentleman he exchanged a few words whisperingly, 
but loud enough to enable me to hear his voice, with its soft 
south-country burr. Then out the great man went into the open 
air and street. In person he was tall and stoutly built. Attired 
in black dress-suit and wearing a white cravat of sundry folds, 
he had much the appearance of an old country clergyman. His 
lameness was conspicuous. In his right hand he carried a strong 
staff, pressed it to his side, bending over it at every step, and pro- 
ceeded down the High Street at a leisurely pace with a lofty, 
swaying motion.” yo 
Mr. Hedderwick never, of course, saw Burns, though he knew 
two of his sons, neither of whom seems to have resembled his 
father in any respect. But he met with an old lady who had 
seen Burns, and described him as “a black-a-viced man 
marked with small-pox.” When some one observed that 
none of Burns’s biographers had alluded to his having 
had small-pox, her reply was, that “they would never 
think of mentioning it, as everybody was pock-pitted then.” 
Mr. Hedderwick has more to say of very much younger men 
than Scott,—of Dickens and Thackeray and Disraeli. The 
last he met at a private banquet given by the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow. Disraeli had been presented with the freedom of 
the city, and after the banquet his health as “ Youngest 
Burgess” was proposed. Mr. Hedderwick gives his charac- 
teristic reply : —“ I rise with great pleasure on this occasion for 
two reasons. The first is that there are no reporters present. 
I look upon the absence of reporters as the carnival of public 
speakers. The second reason is that my health has just been 
drunk as your youngest burgess. I therefore appear before 
you with all the prestige of youth, and I hope you will all take 
an intelligent interest in my future career.” Dickens Mr. 
Hedderwick describes as one of the finest after-dinner—or 
after-supper—speakers he ever listened to. At the once- 
famous Eglinton Tournament, Mr. Hedderwick saw the late 
Napoleon III.—as Prince Louis Napoleon—getting decidedly 
the worst of it in a broadsword encounter. He also saw 
Edmund and Charles Kean acting together in the old play of 
Brutus, as the inexorable Roman father and his traitorous son, 
and this leads him to tell—on the authority of the late Sir 
Daniel Macnee, one of the best artists and raconteurs of his 
time in Scotland—what is out of sight the most amusing story 
in the book :— , 

“Macnee had gone to the theatre accompanied by Mr. Miller, a 
gentleman in business in Glasgow. Miller was a manof unusually 
keen feelings, and the mimic manifestation of distress proved too 
much for his susceptible nature. ‘Isn’t that splendid ?’ whispered 
Macnee. ‘I wish to goodness I had never come,’ sobbed poor 
Miller; ‘it’s the most painful spectacle I ever witnessed. The 
auld man canna act. He’s completely done.’ More overwhelming 
agony on the stage, and more enthusiasm on the part of Macnee 
and the pit. ‘He can hardly speak,’ groaned Miller in affliction. 
‘The auld ass! It’s high time he was leaving ’t to hisson.? Then, 
with recovered firmness, he declared: ‘The son’s a capital actor. 
Even at the most pathetic bits he’s no the least put aboot.’ ” 

Of Mr. Hedderwick’s Scotch friends, he seems to place the 
greatest store on Charles Maclaren, sometime editor of the 
Scotsman, but better known on account of his scientific tastes 
and enthusiasm. Mr. Hedderwick seems to be greatly tickled 
with Maclaren’s “ blunt and amusing sayings.” Of these he 
gives some specimens. On one occasion Maclaren was met by 
the late Dr. Hill Burton, the historian, who, referring to some 
sprightly article in the Scotsman, remarked : “The Parliament 
House people are giving me the credit of it.” “Out of the 
question,” said Maclaren; “there was wit in that article.” 
Again, when Burton offered him a sketch of a holiday tour, 
Maclaren handed it back with: “That won’t do, Burton. The 
fact is, it requires some talent for that sort of thing.” But is 
not this merely what Maclaren’s successor, Russel, would have 
styled “Cockney chaff”? The best portion of this book, 
looked at from the Scotch standpoint, consists, not of “good 
Stories,” but of descriptions of the manners and customs of 
the past. There is, in particular, a short chapter on “The 
Sensitiveness of the Celt ” which is, in its way, the best in the 
whole volume. 


AN INDIAN NOVEL.* 
THE author tells us that he has written this novel with the 
double object of improving the literature of his countrymen 





*Indulika: a Malayalam Novel. By D. Chandu Menon. Translated into 


English by W. Dumesque, C.S. Madras: Addison and Co. 1890. 











(it may be explained in passing that they are non-Aryan 
inhabitants of South Malabar), and of encouraging among 
them the study of English. From this study he hopes, it is 
clear, many excellent results; but the one that is nearest to 
his heart, and which this story is intended to illustrate, is the 
privilege which it will bring to the Malayalee ladies of being 
able to choose their husbands for themselves. Already, it 
seems, they have “ much greater freedom in respect of matri- 
mony than other Hindu women.” Let them only learn 
English, and their emancipation will be complete. 

The story opens with a quarrel between the hero, “ Mad- 
havan, B.A., B.L.,” and Panchu Menon, the Kamavan,—i.e., 
Chief or Patriarch of his family. The cause of this quarrel is 
a boy, Shinnan by name, whom Madhavan is anxious to 
educate in modern fashion, while the patriarch wishes to keep 
him in ignorance, partly from a bigoted love of the old ways, 
partly because the boy is not “a direct Anandravan,”—i.e., 
not a direct descendant of himself, or of a brother or sister. 
Shinnan and three other of the characters in the novel are 
children of the Patriarch’s “ grandmother’s sister’s grand- 
daughter ”—.e., second cousins one degree removed. All live in 
the same dwelling with a quite puzzling number of other rela- 
tives; but the old man has partialities which the enlightened 
Madhavan, B.A. and B.L., strongly resents. The young man 
solves the difficulty by carrying off the boy to Madras, where 
he has an appointment in the High Court. The Patriarch is 
furious, and swears a great oath by his family goddess that 
Madhavan shall not marry his grand-daughter Induleka. 

We are now taken back a few months, to be told the story 
of how Madhavan and Induleka came to be engaged. The 
young lady is described in glowing colours. It is true that 
all her charms are not such as would attract a Western 
taste. ‘Her skin resembled so closely in colour the golden 
border of the embroidered robe, which, fastened round her 
waist, draped her limbs in the usual Malaylee fashion, that 
it was impossible to distinguish the one from the other by 
sight.” Her other beauties are according to rule,—“ pearly 
teeth and coral lips, eyes that shamed the dark water-lily, 
glossy black hair, and slender waist.” With this peerless 
maiden Madhavan falls frantically in love; he sees her 
standing in the moonlight, and “ grows faint with irrepressible 
emotion ;” he cannot sleep; he distresses his mother’s heart 
by not eating his rice; even the telegram which announces 
that he has passed his B.L. examination does not rouse 
him. At last—for Induleka has loved him all the time 
—matters are explained, and the lovers are betrothed. So 
they remain till the unlucky quarrel about the boy Shinnan 
banishes Madhavan from his home. It is comforting, how- 
ever, to find that he does not go till Induleka has fastened 
in his ears with her own hand a pair of ruby earrings which 
his father has given him as a reward for passing his B.L. 
examination. 

Meanwhile, the Patriarch has been planning to find another 
husband for his grand-daughter. He thinks that he has 
found such a one in a neighbour, a wealthy Nambudripad,— 
Nambudripads are the individual members of the Nambudiri, 
or Brahmin caste. Unluckily, the Nambudripad is a foolish, 
dissipated fellow, a character which our author does not 
venture to attribute to a person of position so distinguished 
without making many apologies. But he is rich, he is hand- 
some, so the Patriarch is assured, with a complexion superior 
even to Induleka’s own, and for which no more fitting com- 
parison can be found than “ eighteen-carat gold.” An invitation 
is sent, and accepted so eagerly that the great man can only be 
dissuaded from starting off in the dark by the argument 
that he must be shaved first, and that his caste-rules forbid 
shaving to be done by lamplight. His adventures, when he 
seeks to prosecute his suit,are very entertaining. His first 
experience is a terrible shock. Induleka addresses him in the 
first person! A Nair man or woman addressing one of his caste 
uses the term “your slave.” However, her beauty reconciles 
him to this breach of etiquette, and he does his best to make 
himself attractive, trying, among other things, to quote 
Sanscrit poetry to her, and misquoting it most lament- 
ably in the attempt. The first visit of the suitor is any- 
thing but a success. He proposes to pay a second to hear 
the young lady’s musical performances, having first issued 
his commands that she is on no account to sit on a 
chair. In his presence no other seat than a grass 
mat can possibly be permitted. This difficulty Induleka 
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escapes by locking the door of her apartments and going to 
bed. The next day, when he proposes in form, she flatly 
refuses to listen to him. 'The discomfited suitor retires, but 
not to seem to have come altogether in vain, takes away as his 
wife the boy Shinnan’s sister. The girl is carried off just like 
a kitten, to use our author’s simile. If she had learnt English, 
she might have asserted her liberty of choice. 

And now occurs the inevitable misunderstanding. Mad- 
havan is on his way back from Madras, when he hears that 
the Nambndripad has taken back a wife from the Patriarch’s 
house. After the manner of lovers—in fiction—he concludes 
that it is Induleka, hurries back to Madras, gets leave of 
absence, and departs on his travels. There is no need to 
follow him in these; it is enough to say that they are full of 
graphic little scenes of Indian life, all the more interesting 
because they are described from quite another point of view 
from what a European traveller would take. One of the most 
curious incidents is where Madhavan is robbed on the railway 
of his luggage by a swindler, and the police, being as much at 
a loss for a “clue” as our own offivers would be, proceed to 
administer torture to the butler of the refreshment-rooms. 
Does justice really resort to those methods in India, or does 
our author simply express the Oriental feeling about the 
natural way of going to work in such cases? We need hardly 
say that everything ends well ; but before the story is finished, 
we are called upon to assist at a long conversation about 
politics and religion, that takes place between Madhavan, his 
father, and a cousin. The cousin is an atheist, Madhavan is 
a theist, the father a Hindoo of the old school. This part of 
the argument is sufficiently well written, though there is 
nothing new in it. The second part, wherein the two young 
men argue about the Congress, is more interesting. The 
cousin thinks it all nonsense ; nothing better than the English 
rule can be reasonably looked for. Madhavan, on the other 
hand, while loyal to the English government, thinks that the 
Congress may do much good. It would take us beyond our 
province to discuss his views, but they are temperately ex- 
pressed. If Induleka had no other claim to attention than 
that it is, as we understand, the first genuinely Indian novel 
ever written, it would be a curiosity. As a matter of fact, it 
contains, both in its gayer and its graver aspects, much that 
is interesting. 





THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE.* 

In this volume, which is the first instalment of the second 
edition of his treatise of the same title, published eight years 
ago, Dr. Cunningham has given us a most useful and interesting 
work on the economic history of England. So great an 
advance has been made during the interval in this branch 
of study and research, and in the accumulation of facts 
and of information, that this part of the work, which 
extends over the Early and Middle Ages, is more than double 
the size of the corresponding section of the first edition. 
It is only necessary to call to mind the labours of such 
writers as Mr. Seebohm, Rev. W. Denton, M. Jusserand, 
Dr. Gross, and Rev. Dr. Jessopp, or to mention the 
monumental work of the late Professor Thorold Rogers, 
which is, alas! left unfinished, to recognise how keen is the 
interest taken in this department of history. The present 
volume is a welcome addition to the literature of the subject. 
Dr. Cunningham tells us that his endeavour has been so to 
write that he may be readily followed by readers without any 
special knowledge of English history or of economic science, 
whilst the notes will be found of more importance to students 
at Cambridge and elsewhere. He has been careful to make 
known the sources of the information from which his own 
conclusions have been formed, and freely expresses his in- 
debtedness to other workers in the same field of investigation. 

In a valuable introductory essay, Dr. Cunningham points 
out very forcibly the amazing contrasts between past and 
present times, both in the industrial and external aspects of 
society. In early and Norman days, there were no manu- 
factures, hardly any towns, and a fitful and insignificant 
commerce. Capital, considered as a store of wealth capable 
of remunerative employment, did not exist; whilst the 
labouring population was not free to move on the land, and 
later on were surrounded and dominated by Gild regula- 
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tions. The method of regarding land was quite different 
from ours, and the income derived from it, in tolls and pay- 
ments, in place of rents, entirely altered the social structure 
from that of later times. Hence arise the danger and futility 
of attempting to interpret the changes of the past by ascribing 
them to factors which, potent to-day, then had no existence. 
That one form of industrial organism has been evolved from 
and succeeded another because it had more vitality, and was 
better adapted to the needs of the time, may be readily 
granted. But the cause of such a change, gradual as it has 
always been, is not easy to grasp even when dealing with 
economic changes of recent date, and infinitely more difficult 
in considering those of the past, which admit of no cross- 
examination. It cannot, further, be too strongly urged that 
for a right and vivid conception of the past, we must 
put ourselves in sympathy with the spirit of the age. 
We must—and this Dr. Cunningham constantly enforces 
in the body of his work—look at things from a con- 
temporary standpoint. To condemn medieval institutions 
because they are unsuited to our period, argues the want of 
historical perception. Men did certain things because they 
seemed wise and desirable, not because they were endeavouring 
to be foolish or fantastical. That survivals into our own time 
should seem gross anachronisms, shows, at any rate, that at 
the time of their inception they were endowed with real vigour, 
and fulfilled an actual need, whilst they mark forcibly the 
difference between the present and the past. Hence the 
importance of studying the prevalent or growing ideas as 
well as the events of any particular period. An idea may be 
a most potent factor in determining the course of events. 
Witness the idea which started the Crusades. It is probable 
that it was the idea that “ trade follows the flag,” which is 
not entirely unknown, possibly as a survival, some would 
have us believe as an anachronism, in our own day, and not 
personal ambition that urged Edward III. into his wars with 
France. The usury laws, again, unreasonable as they appear 
to modern ideas, may be defended from a medieval standpoint. 
But the changes in the moral and intellectual life of a nation 
are less clearly marked than those in its political life, and with 
this side of history, economical history is inseparably con- 
nected. Weare reminded by Dr. Cunningham that “ Economic 
History is not so much the study of a special class of facts, as 
the study of ull the facts of a nation’s history from a special 
point of view.” Combating the opinions of some eminent 
writers in the present day, he refuses to admit that industrial 
progress is of higher import than political affairs :— 

“ Economic affairs have indeed modified the course of political 

events; time after time industrial changes reacted on political 
life and contributed to great constitutional changes,—when the 
men of London joined in the demand for Magna Carta, when 
financial changes rendered Charles I. more dependent on Parlia- 
ment than his predecessors had been, or when the industrial revo- 
lution and factory system produced a state of affairs in which 
the First Reform Bill was inevitable. Economic conditions are a 
factor in such changes; they set before us the special causes of 
discontent with an existing régime, but they never directly deter- 
mine the nature of the changes that are eventually carried 
through. Our national polity is not the direct outcome of our 
economic conditions ; whereas time after time, our industrial life 
has been directly and permanently affected by political affairs, 
and politics are more important than economics in English History. 
Industrial changes have been necessarily correlated with changes 
in the social and political systems ; and the framework of society 
at each period did much to determine the character of the in- 
dustrial habits and institutions.” 
In accordance with these views, Dr. Cunningham has divided 
this volume into five books, each corresponding with a political 
period, and has systematically applied the same method of 
treatment to each. The key-note of the whole volume may be 
found in the full and frank recognition of the fact that “the 
economic institutions and ideas of each age are relative to 
their political and social environment.” In unison with this 
conviction, each book commences with a short sketch of the 
social and political conditions prevailing during the period 
under notice, traces the current course of industry and com- 
merce, and concludes by reviewing “ the contemporary changes 
in economic opinion and literature.” This is an excellent 
plan, and it has been admirably carried out. 

The first book comprises early times up to the Conquest. 
After describing the condition of our English forefathers in 
Frisia, Dr. Cunningbam makes a brief survey of Britain 28 
they found it on their arrival, and of the effects of the Roman 
occupation and subsequent withdrawal. It was by a succes 
sion of advances, not by sweeping victories, that the Roman 
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civilisation was destroyed, disintegrated, and swept away as 
though it had never been, and Dr. Cunningham does not 
admit that “ English habits were derived from the Romans, 
or that our civilisation is other than a native growth.” 
In bold opposition to some of the best authorities, he 
maintains this opinion by a closely reasoned argument, which 
may be read with interest, although there is necessarily much 
that is hypothetical on both sides. During this period the 
only industry was agriculture, and until the conquest by the 
Danes, who were a far more vigorous and enterprising race 
than the English, commerce had been almost confined to slave- 
dealing. But after that era, we find a great extension of trade, 
and traces of the beginnings of towns. The questions of the 
appropriation of land and of the obligations incident to the 
tenure of property are ably treated. We have a detailed 
account of a typical manor, and of the method of its cultiva- 
tion on the open-field system, that “territorial shell” into the 
convolutions of which the English village community was 
found so exactly fitted at the time of the Confessor, and of 
which a living specimen was still among us ten years ago, 
whilst its marks and remains are to be met with in many 
districts. 

Under the book treating of Feudal times, we find chapters on 
“Royal Revenues ” and “ Royal Inquisitions,” which naturally 
lead to a discussion of Domesday- Book, with the manor as a 
fiscal unit, and of the Hundred Rolls, and by comparing these 
two we are able to estimate the advance which took place 
during two centuries. This advance was rapid; population 
increased, towns were built, internal trade began to flourish. 
But the most important results of the Norman Conquest, from 
a social and economical standpoint, lay in the new intercourse 
which was established with the Continent and with all that was 
best in Christendom, from which England had been hitherto 
almost completely cut off. The Crusades, whilst giving a new 
outlet to adventure, also opened new routes for trade. Dr. 
Cunningham’s pages under the heads of “ Foreign Intercourse,” 
“Royal Charters and the Growth of Towns,” and “ Royal, 
Municipal, and Manorial Economy,” are excellent, and, 
taken together, give a lucid and acceptable picture of the 
social life of the time. Many artisan settlers arrived in the 
country, and Dr. Cunningham suggests that their associations 
under Royal protection may have been the first beginnings of 
Craft Gildsin England. The chief characteristic of Feudalism, 
which was no foreign importation, was that all social relation- 
ships were contracts, under which every man took a definite 
status, and into which he was born. To life and property in- 
creased protection were given, but within its rigid limits, no 
man being free to seek a new career, no advance was possible. 
Hence it was “necessarily only a passing stage of national 
progress.” But while it lasted, the King’s personal character 
exercised extraordinary influence, and formed the key-stone of 
the social fabric. Dr. Cunningham urges this most strongly :— 

“Of all the cant which is current in the present day about 
history, none is more pernicious than that which despises the 
story of real personages and real events, and busies itself about 
abstractions, which tells us that it is not concerned with Kings 
and battles, but with the life of the people. It is true, indeed, 
that in modern times the life of the people can be treated apart 
trom the consideration of the personal character of George IV. 
or William IV. But in the Norman reigns this was not the case; 
security for person and property, intercourse with other nations, 
and commercial advance were directly connected with the personal 
character of the King; the life of the people was most deeply 
allected in every way by the strength or weakness of his disposi- 
ton. It would be interesting to try and explain the reasons of 
this change, and to show why the personality of the King, which 
Was so all-important long ago, is of comparatively little moment 
now; but it is merely idle to ignore the fact, or to try to under- 
ec history of the Norman reigns without taking it into 

During the third period, England under the Edwards, we 
see Feudalism decaying, and a new departure taken. National 
tepresentation went hand-in-hand with attempts to deal with 
industry and control trade in the interests of the subject. The 
tegulation of industry and commerce was recognised “as a 
Public matter, which concerned the whole State, not as the 
Particular affair of the leading men in each separate locality.” 
By the centralisation of authority, the freedom of the in- 
dividual citizen became wider; the power of the Church was 
curtailed, and the collection of Customs organised. Great 
Seneral progress was made, and the zenith of medieval 
Prosperity was reached about the year 1300. Edward IIL., 
the “father of English commerce,” did his utmost to 
éxtend the wool trade, and to establish weaving in this 








country, a manufacture for which England was specially 
suited. His foreign policy, Dr. Cunningham argues, was 
largely influenced by his commercial ideas and aims. It was 
maintained by the Commons, although groaning under the 
taxation it involved. The economic effects of the Black 
Death, “that great watershed in economic history,” as Mr. 
Seebohm calls it, are fully discussed, and a noteworthy effort 
is made to regard the Statute of Labourers from a contem- 
porary standpoint; and this applies also to a very interesting 
chapter on the economic doctrine of the period. 


The fifteenth century opened in gloom and discontent. 
Under the Yorkist and Lancastrian Kings, we see medieval 
society breaking up, and the transition to modern society, both 
in town and country, beginning. The manorial system dis- 
appeared ; with the decline of tillage and the paucity of labour, 
roads and bridges were utterly neglected, the corporate towns 
decayed, and fairs suffered. The drain in men and money for 
the French wars was enormous, and “the hostilities gave 
opportunity for the pillage which was the curse of commerce, 
and rendered the sea-coasts insecure.” What Dr. Cunningham 
says on the commercial relationships and the industry and 
internal trade of this period, and tbe forcible contrast he 
draws between medieval and modern ideas, will be found full 
of interest. 


It is the fashion nowadays to speak of the fifteenth century 
as ‘the golden age of the English labourer,” and much has 
been written extolling his happy lot at this time. But there is 
another side to the picture. That the labourer’s daily wage 
was high, means little unless we know on how many days he 
was allowed to earn wages, or could get work, and what was 
the quality of the goods he could purchase with his earnings. 
It was a time of “ plague, pestilence, and famine,” twenty-two 
visitations of the plague being recorded during the century; 
whilst “battle, murder, and sudden death” accompanied the 
progress of the Civil War. The perusal of Mr. Denton’s. 
work on the fifteenth century leaves the general impression 
that England was a country where the sun never shone, where 
no bird sang, and over which the twilight of a thick horror 
rested. Dr. Cunningham avoids an extreme view on either 
side. Writing of the spread of weaving at this time, he says :— 


“The development of this trade is the one bright feature in the 
economic history of the fifteenth century. The most contradictory 
opinions have been expressed as to the character of this period. 
On the one hand it is spoken of as marked by unbroken prosperity, 
on the other hand as one of unrelieved disaster, poverty, and 
misery. That this last statement is exaggerated we may see for 
ourselves when we look at the vast number of churches which 
were built or enlarged during the period of Perpendicular Archi- 
tecture. In many parts of England, but especially in the eastern 
counties, the parish churches were reconstructed on a larger 
scale, if on less beautiful lines; such building operations would 
have been impossible if the country had been falling into 
utter poverty. On the other hand, the decay of tillage and 
lack of rural employment during this century, rest on unim- 
peachable evidence, and many of the towns were impoverished too. 
The frequent complaints which led to exemption from taxation, 
the preambles of the Yorkist statutes, as well as the narrative of 
the gild difficulties, show that there was much suffering in 
towns in all parts of the country. But while tillage was decaying, 
and some towns were becoming impoverished, the wealth of the 
clothiers was increasing ; the rates of payment they offered would 
suffice to keep up the rates of wages for agriculture, and to render 
tillage a matter of increased difficulty; boys and girls who had 
opportunities of learning some branch of the textile trade were 
authoritatively forced to labour in the fields. We may thus find 
in the growth of the clothing trade, a solution of the apparent 
contradictions spoken of above. For many of the population the 
fifteenth century was a time of abundance, not because agricul- 
ture was flourishing, but because they were taking up domestic 
manufactures; by way of contrast, we may note that the close of 
last century was a time of great misery—not merely because 
agriculture was in difficulties, but because the domestic industries 
were giving place to the factory system.” 

The rounding of the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese, 
and the subsequent discoveries in the West, were events which 
affected all Christendom, and in the end completely changed 
the character of commercial activity. The ancient policy of 
England was no longer guided, as Bacon expresses it, by 
“consideration of plenty,” but rather by “consideration of 
power,” and power was seen to depend on “the accumulation 
of treasure, the development of shipping, and the maintenance 
of an effective population.” This was the threefold object of 
the Tudor Kings. Want of space allows us only to add that 
Dr. Cunningham’s treatment of this period, in his fifth book, 
provides some of his most readable chapters. It is not to be 
supposed that in a volume of this kind there are not some 
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pages of dry reading, whilst some repetition is to be found. 
But the style of the work is admirable and vigorous, and 
the author's treatment of his subject and handling of facts 
are masterly, whilst he succeeds in preserving a judicial spirit 
throughout. A debt of gratitude is due to Dr. Cunningham 
for this compendious History. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THe Magazines are not very striking this month, the most 
attractive article perhaps being Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “ Ques- 
tion of Disestablishment,” upon which we commented last 
week. The Nineteenth Century has also a plan for federating 
the Empire, by Sir Charles Tupper, “ High Commissioner for 
Canada,” which at least reveals the value the great Colonies put 


- upon themselves. Sir Charles Tupper would have the repre- 


sentative of each of the three great “ Dominions” made a 
Cabinet Minister of Great Britain, with a right of giving his 
views whenever any question of foreign policy which touches 
any Colony is discussed. The privilege would not be accom- 
panied by any concession on the part of the Colonies, Sir C. 
Tupper holding that they already do their part towards the 
national defence by their arrangements for defending them- 
selves, and, indeed, wishing that England, instead of taxing 
them to any extent, should tax herself for their benefit. 
She should, he conceives, put on a_five-shilling ‘pro- 
tective duty against all corn not grown in the Colonies,— 
that is, in fact, should for their benefit enter into a war of 
tariffs with the United States, which, of course, would at once 
retaliate if we placed on her main product a differential duty. 
The great Colonies would become, in fact, subsidised allies, 
who would do nothing in return for their subsidies except 
defend themselves and “ influence ”—that is, control—the policy 
of Great Britain, depriving us, among other things, of any 
advantage to be derived from the secrecy of our policy. That 
is rather too one-sided an arrangement. Mr. W. H. Wilkins 
describes with approval a movement in the United States which 
will by-and-by be of importance to the world. Laws are being 
enacted of continually increasing stringency for the restriction 
of “undesirable immigration,” and it is evident from the testi- 
mony quoted, that opinion is gradually crystallising into a 
policy prohibiting all workmen’s immigration. It is, for 
instance, considered a grievance that workmen should visit the 
United States, earn wages, and return home for the winter, 
the idea being that they reduce American wages and avoid 
taxation. They do not avoid indirect taxation, and if they 
reduce wages, they benefit the consumer, and add to the total 
amount of production by which America grows rich. We 
agree with Mr. Wilkins that the Union will ultimately 
prohibit immigration, but hold that in doing so she will 
greatly diminish her resources, though she may gain by 
increasing the homogeneity of her people-——Mr. E. Wake- 
field’s paper on “ The Wisdom of Gombo” is an account of the 
proverbs current among the French-speaking Negroes of 
Louisiana, and natives of the Mauritius. The wisdom is not 
very original, Gombo proverbs being, in fact, variants of the 
proverbs in use all over the world. The only truly original 
one we perceive is, “ The teeth do not wear mourning,” meaning 
that the mourning Negro shows his real feeling by displaying 
his white teeth in laughter or smiles. Is Mr. Wakefield right, 
by-the-way, in his interpretation of “‘ Words [paroles] must die 
that people may live”? He considers that a sarcasm on gossip. 
We should have thought it a justification of lying in order 
to secure profit. All Asiatics avowedly, and most Europeans 
secretly, draw a distinction between trade lies and lies of any 
other kind. Mrs. Lynn Linton “slangs ”—there is no other 
word—the insurgent women of our day with all the vigour of 
Mr. F. Harrison, and very little of his artistic restraint. The 
effect is abuse, not argument, even though the abuse be 
epigrammatic. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre writes a most reassuring 
paper about “The Naval Policy of France.” He maintains 
that the French cannot hope to beat the English in a mari- 
time war, though they might inflict serious losses on our 
commerce; and, moreover, that the responsible men know 
this quite well. Their object in maintaining a great Fleet is, 
not to beat England, but to make it a dangerous matter 
for England to interfere, and, moreover, to be ready to 
fight any other two maritime Powers,—for example, Ger- 
many and Italy. These ends they attain; but when- 
ever they seek for more, the British Fleet is raised 
again to a proportion, one-third stronger than the French 














Fleet, which has not varied seriously in fifty years. Itisa 
thoughtful paper, though the possible action of America is 
left too entirely out of sight. Mr. Gladstone’s argument 
about “ Ancient Beliefs in a Future State” is not written so 
clearly as his papers upon politics. He wishes to express his 
belief that the Jewish people did expect an existence after 
death, though the extent of the influence exercised by that 
belief cannot be ascertained; but he does not allow sufficiently 
for the grand fact of Jewish history, the enormous disparity 
between the spiritualism of the few and the earthiness of the 
many. Moses was teaching when the people set up a calf to 
worship. He admits, however, fully that the future life is not 
a part of the Mosaic teaching, and is inclined to believe that 
in the providence of God this essential dogma was preserved 
from the most primeval times in the pagan creeds, more 
especially those of Egypt and of Persia. We should be in. 
clined rather to hold that belief in a future state was inherent 
in man, like the belief in a difference between right and wrong, 
and that it became prominent or dim in each creed, Christianity 
excepted, according to the varying spiritualness of successive 
teachers. Mr. Gladstone, however, as we said, is not as clear 
as usual, and it may be this very thought which he is en- 
deavouring to express under cover of his analysis of the 
ancient creeds. Does he not, by-the-way, a little underrate 
the popular Greek belief in a future state? Aristophanes 
ridiculed it, it is true, but so might any Parisian playwright, 
without quite proving that the belief had lost its hold upon 
the majority. 

The Fortnightly Review is not very interesting this month. 
The place of the editor, who for the last number or two has 
given us really original stories, is taken by Mr. Mallock, who 
offers the world an “imaginary journal of Marie Bashkirtseff 
during an imaginary period of her life,” and tells us pretty 
distinctly that he will not be restrained in writing by con- 
siderations of the proper. He must do work better than any 
he has done yet as novelist—for we hold his book on Cyprus 
to be of its kind nearly perfect—before the English public will 
pardon him for thrusting conventionalities aside ; but we must 
hope for the best. The place of honour is given to Mr. F. 
Harrison’s lecture on “ The Emancipation of Women,” which is 
so fine that we pardon its appearance here, though we think the 
new practice of publishing such lectures rather takes fresh- 
ness out of the magazines. It is nice enough for the 
lecturers, who thus obtain accurate reports; but it is not 
equally pleasant for the reader, who has already seen the 
gist of the lecture in the newspapers, and who, like most 
readers of the present day, cares more about matter than form. 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds, in “ La Béte Humaine,” gives 
us his idea of Zola, which is that the French novelist is not a 
realist but an idealist, the realism being chiefly a careful 
attention to details, and the idealism being proved by the 
dominating conception which runs through his work. That 
is partly true; but one could imagine a statue which was ex- 
pressive through and through of a high dominating con- 
ception, but on account of a loathsome realism, created on 
the mind little of the impression such a conception should 
have made.——We are sick of M. Lanin’s Russia. Every 
word he writes may be true of some isolated case, but 
his notion of a great Government intent on demoralising 
and blinding its people in their childhood, not for any 
pleasure or advantage, but to make its own work easier, is to us 
incredible. The apprentice system of Lancashire could once 
have been described as M. Lanin describes Russian education ; 
but at the worst those who profited by the system were only 
callous to its results. Mr. Auberon Herbert’s paper, “ Under 
the Yoke of the Butterflies,” is, as usual with him, finely written, 
with its curious felicity of unlaboured phrase, and, what is less 
usual with him, is full also of sound sense. This, for instance, 
is at least a happy embodiment of an accurate thought :— 

“The world persistently presents us with the paradox that a 
very large per centage of its people live habitually doing what 
they don’t want to do; giving subscriptions they don’t want to 
give; visiting and receiving people they don’t want to visit and 
receive ; saying things they don’t mean and don’t want to say; 
spending time and money which they don’t want to spend; sup- 
porting measures and proceedings they don’t want to support; 
putting into this or that kind of office people whom they would 
rather not see there ; in fact, generally contradicting themselves, 
because they have attached themselves to some system or other 
which they find it is, on the whole, easier to obey than disobey. 
Mr. Herbert’s object is to advocate greater freedom for the 
well-to-do, not freedom in the bad sense, but emancipation 
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from the tyranny of custom. He would have girls and 
boys know each other better, split society into voluntary 
coteries of intimates, and establish a system of co-opera- 
tion to secure comfort. All Lord Bigakers, moreover, 
should insist on being well served, and then the tradesmen, 
recognising an ideal, would serve other people well too. It is 
all very pleasant, and most of it sound teaching; but just let 
Mr. Herbert try a little of his voluntary co-operation—say, a 
League for sweeping away snow in Portman Square—and see 
what comes of it. If he appoints a paid warden, the work 
will be done, and if he does not, it will not, that is the upshot ; 
and so with every other end to which his system can be 
applied. People do try it in forming book-clubs, and they 
generally break up in a volley of notes, which are really, as 
the children say, “ swears.” We must extract from a 
charming essay by Mr. Wallace on “English and American 
Flowers,” the following account of rural scenes in America, 
which almost justifies the severe judgment of the native critic, 
that across the Atlantic “a whole huge continent has been so 
touched by human hands, that over a large part of its surface 
it has been reduced to a state of unkempt sordid ugliness :”— 

“What most impresses the nature-loving Englishman while 

travelling in America is, the newness and rawness of the country, 
and the almost universal absence of that harmonious inter- 
blending of ‘wild nature with human cultivation, which is so 
charming over a large part of England. In these North-Eastern 
States, the native forests have been so ruthlessly destroyed, 
that fine trees are comparatively rare, and such noble elms, 
beeches, oaks, and sycamores as are to be found arching over 
the lanes and shading the farmhouses and cottages in a thousand 
English villages, are only to be seen near a few of the towns in 
the older settled States, or as isolated specimens which are re- 
girded as something remarkable. Instead of the old hedgerows 
with tall elms, spreading oaks, and an occasional beech, horn- 
beam, birch, or holly, we see everywhere the ugly snake-fence of 
split rails, or the still more unsightly boundary of barbed wire. 
Owing to the country being mostly cut up into one-mile square 
sections, subdivided into quarters, along the outer boundaries of 
which only is there any right-of-way for access to the different 
farms, the chief country roads or tracks zig-zag along these 
section-lines without any regard to the contours of the land. It 
is probably owing to the cost of labour and the necessity of 
bringing large areas under cultivation as quickly as possible, that 
our system of fencing by live hedges, growing on a bank, with a 
ditch on one side for drainage, seems to be absolutely unknown in 
America.” 
—A Son of Adam’s” “Impressions of England” do not 
impress us much. We do not care to hear that the worship of 
“le tob” does not extend to hotels, that English prudery makes 
a pandemonium of some fine London stréets, or that English- 
men despise book-learning. What we want now is serious 
impressions of our society, such as Professor Karl Hillebrand 
once gave in a more condensed form. The mere external 
differences between English life and Continental life are too 
well known to need repetition. 

There is an exceedingly accurate sketch of the condition of 
foreign politics, wanting perhaps a little in breadth, in Black- 
wood,and a story of Austrian barrack life by Miss Gerard, 
which strikes us as highly characteristic. 

The worthiest papers in the Contemporary Review are Dr. 
Underwood’s on Mr. Lowell, Mr. Lecky’s on “Carlyle’s 
Message to his Age,” and Mr. Sidney Low’s on “ The Rise of 
the Suburbs.” Dr. Underwood describes Mr. Lowell, as we 
might expect, as the flower and outcome of a strict but well-off 
New England family, cradled among books, and at College 
addicted to reading everything which did not help on his 
studies, His early life was passed at home in the 
company of his beautiful and intellectual wife, and it was not 
till the declaration of war with Mexico woke his burning 
indignation against both war and slavery, that he stepped 
into the world with “ Hosea Biglow,” which gradually affected 
the whole opinion of the North. After this, his life for many 
years was that of the literary American with means, little 
Seneral society, many intimates, much reading, and much 
honour from the people around. Although he lost his wife, 
his life was a happy one, for he conversed with all that was 
Conversible in the Union, edited the Atlantic Monthly for 
ccupation, and lived every day amidst the Nature he loved. 

“Was a man of nerve, held always that men obtained about 
’smuch honour as they deserved, and throughout life never 
®nce replied to a critic or a politician. The only office he ever 
held was that of Minister—to England and Spain. Dr. 

nderwood, we may mention, notes incidentally that in 


America there are neither larks nor daisies. Surely both 








Would be worth importation——Mr. Lecky believes that | 


Carlyle will steadily rise in popular estimation, and tells the 
following story of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus : ”— 


“ When at last, with great difficulty, he procured its admission 

into Fraser’s Magazine, Carlyle was accustomed to say that he only 
knew of two men who found anything to admire in it. One of 
them was the great American writer, Emerson, who afterwards 
superintended its publication in America. The other was a priest 
from Cork, who wrote to say that he wished to take in Fraser’s 
Magazine as long as anything by this writer appeared init. On 
the other hand, several persons told Fraser that they would stop 
taking in the magazine if any more of such nonsense appeared in 
it. The editor wrote to Carlyle that the work had been received 
with ‘unqualified disapprobation.’ Five years elapsed before it 
was reprinted as a separate book, and in order that it should be 
reprinted, it was found necessary for a number of Carlyle’s private 
friends to club together and guarantee the publisher from loss by 
engaging to take 300 copies. But when, a few years before his 
death, a cheap edition of Carlyle’s works was published, ‘ Sartor 
Resartus’ had acquired such a popularity that 30,000 copies were 
almost immediately sold, and since his death it has been reprinted 
in a 6d. form ; it has penetrated far and wide through all classes, 
and it is now, I suppose, one of the most popular and most in- 
fluential of the books that were published in England in the 
second quarter of the century.” 
The world has endorsed Carlyle’s opinion of Goethe, and will, 
Mr. Lecky thinks, endorse much of his condemnation of 
political economy, from which, indeed, the whole spirit of the 
age isa departure. Carlyle, too, believed in the modern doc- 
trine, the State organisation of labour, though not, as Mr. 
Lecky has also noticed, in the modern doctrine that the State 
should not whip scoundrels. The paper is, in fact, a plea 
that even as regards practical life, Carlyle was only before his 
time. Mr. Lecky should have added, to complete it, some 
criticism on Carlyle’s Gospel of Force. Mr. Sidney J. 
Low shows conclusively that the tendency of the population 
of Britain is not towards the centres of cities, which are 
everywhere declining, but towards suburbs, and maintains 
with much force that suburban life is a healthy one :— 


“The suburb dweller, at any rate, may, under proper conditions 
of suburban existence, go far towards attaining a ‘ way of life’ 
which is reasonably healthy and natural. His horizon is not 
limited by walls of brick and stone. If he does not live in the 
fields, he may have the fields at his door; he may be able to 
stretch his limbs by a walk over a breezy common, and get the 
smoke of the city out of his lungs by a ramble down a country 
lane. If he is doomed to spend his working days in shop or office 
or warehouse, he has at least the opportunity of hurrying home, 
when his work is done, to sleep and amuse himself in a purer 
atmosphere. In his home-life he is half a countryman, if in his 
business he is obliged to be a townsman. Nor does it follow that 
the townsman as such is less vigorous and active than the country- 
man. The stunted and degenerating masses of our east-ends have 
lost their stamina, nut because they live in a town, but because 
they live unhealthily in it. They are crowded into narrow and 
ill-ventilated courts, amid dirt and bad drainage and insuflicient 
light and water and ventilation, to say nothing of insufficient 
food. But the townsman of the middle classes, who has learned 
how to live healthily in his suburb, is physically quite the equal 
of his rural competitor. ..... The athlete who desires to excel 
in the eyes of his fellows devotes his days and nights to the study 
of cricket, football, rowing, tennis, or golf; and these are sports 
and games which flourish better in the suburbs than in the 
country. A moderate length of river, a small patch of open 
common, a few acres of well-kept turf are all that is required for 
most of them. The free spaces of down and fallow are no help to 
them; and, on the other hand, the isolation of rural life renders 
impossible that organised combination and constant disciplined 
practice which is indispensable to some of them.” 





That is worth remembering, more especially if, as Mr. Low 
maintains is the case, the workmen are following the middle 
class into the suburbs. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


At an Old Chiteau. By Katharine S. Macquoid. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mrs. Macquoid introduces her customary dramatis 
persone, a French demoiselle and an English lover, but she does 
not deal with them in the usual way. The young lady has cor- 
tracted a secret marriage, why it is not quite easy to say, seeing 
that, for all we can understand, it might have been performed in 
public, and the young Englishman has nothing to do except to 
excite the young husband’s jealousy. Here, again, we are some- 
what at aloss. Surely M. de Camaret might have guessed that 
a wife who had to pass as an unmarried daughter of the house, 
might have to appear more friendly to a stranger than she really 
was. ‘The story, on the whole, is not in Mrs. Macquoid’s best 
manner, though the surroundings of French life, the love-affairs 
of Anne Kerlaz and Désiré Leloup among them, make an effective 
background. 





Catalogue of the Guille-Allés Library and Museum. Compiled by 
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Alfred Gotgrave. Assisted by Henri Bolland. (H. Sotheran and 
Co.) —The Guille-Allés Library and Museum is an institution of 
which Guernsey ought to be and doubtless is exceedingly proud. 
It was founded by two natives of the island, who, emigrating in 
early life to New York, acquired handsome fortunes in trade, and 
have devoted them, to no small extent, to benefiting their native 
country by founding this institution. The Catalogue, excellently 
arranged, contains the titles of more than sixty thousand volumes. 
There is a reading-room, amply furnished with periodicals, &c., 
attached to it; while the generosity and foresight of the founders, 
with some assistance from other sources, has provided for 
future maintenance and increase. “The Story in Brief,’ from 
the pen of Mr. I. Linwood Pitts, Curator of the Library, which 
has been prefixed to the Catalogue, is a remarkably interesting 
memoir. Both of the founders are still alive. The existence of 
the library ought to be a great attraction, bringing visitors of a 
desirable class to the island. 

With Gordon in China. Letters from Thomas Lyster. Edited 
by E. A. Lyster. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Thomas Lyster, a lad of 
Irish birth, obtained his commission in the Royal Engineers in 
1857. He served at the Curragh for nearly three years, and at 
Gibraltar for about a year and a half. He was then ordered to 
China, where he became associated with Charles Gordon, then a 
Captain in the same corps, and conducting operations against the 
Tae-pings. A friendship sprang up between the two men, Thomas 
Lyster having been, it would seem, a high-minded young fellow, 
with a strong sense of duty. We do not learn anything new about 
Gordon ; the man has revealed himself to us in his letters with a 
completeness far beyond anything that we are likely to find else- 
where. Still, what we read here is interesting; everything is in 
harmony with what we know of Gordon, though what may be 
called the “ visionary ” side of his nature is not to be seen. The 
editor has been under the difficulty of filling up a required amount 
of space with insufficient material. A number of quite trivial 
details from diaries, &c., are added. With Gordon in China is 
scarcely a descriptive title, as, though Mr. Lyster saw Gordon 
frequently, and was often with him, he did not serve continuously 
under him, nor does he give any professional estimate of his work. 


British Work in India. By R. Carstairs. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons.)—This is a thoughtful and carefully elaborated work 
on British rule in India, on what it has done, ought to do, and 
can do. Defects of the present system are criticised in a 
temperate fashion, and valuable suggestions are made, especially 
in the direction of local government and the meeting of India’s 
greatest needs, a regular supply of water and good roads. <A very 
common average of rain is thirty inches ; but as it all falls in a 
rainy season of three months, it wants husbanding. Husband it 
properly, and you save the five or six millions pounds which are 
lost every year for want of it—(in famine years the loss is of course 
much greater). Mr. Carstairs has no high opinion of the scheme 
for an Indian parliament. He sees three difficulties in the way, 
—(1), It is not the Oriental method of government, which is 
kingship; (2), there would be no room for the British rule under 
the scheme ; (3), the Indian peoples are not of the same fighting 
value. Seventy millions of unwarlike Bengalis could only over- 
ride the wishes of a third of the number of fighting-men of the 
North-West, so long as they were both under the hand of astronger 
power than either. The chapter on the “ Defects of the Law 
Courts” seems well worth considering. There are, says Mr. 
Carstairs, too few magistrates (one to. half-a-million inhabitants 
in Bengal, to give round numbers), and these without local know- 
ledge or prestige ; there is no public prosecutor, too few courts, too 
few lawyers, an inefficient and untrustworthy ministerial staff, 
and an executive staff equally defective. The chapter that follows 
deals with possible reforms. A useful book this, though of course 
we cannot pledge ourselves to all the views which are propounded 
in it. 

A Fragment on Government. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by F. C. Montague, M.A. (Oxford.)—The 
Fragment on Government was published anonymously (with this 
title) in 1776, when Bentham was in his 29th year. It was a 
polemic against the views of Blackstone, whose political philosophy 
Bentham abhorred, while he admired his exposition of jurispru- 
dence. Mr. Montague republishes it in this volume, prefixing a 
brief memoir of the author, and a criticism which is not wanting 
in freedom, and even severity, on Bentham’s mental, philosophical, 
and literary characteristics. 

Five Years at Panama. By Wolfred Nelson, M.D. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Dr. Nelson has much that is interesting 
to tell us about men and manners in Panama. He describes the 
churches, the priests, and population generally; and he also gives 
us sketches of the country’s past, in which, of course, Morgan the 
Buccaneer is a prominent figure. Morgan’s conduct seems to 
have been atrocious in the highest degree. In his own peculiar 





province, the public health, Dr. Nelson has some strange things 
to relate. Anything more scandalous than the management 
of the cemeteries it would be impossible to conceive. After 
a very short time the bodies are “unburied,” liberating an 
uncounted number of yellow-fever and small-pox germs. The 
consequence is that the Isthmus is a disease-distributing centre 
of the most deadly kind. This concerns the whole world, so vast 
is the traffic that goes by that route, and Dr. Nelson is decidedly 
of opinion that the nuisance should be forcibly abated. To 
expect anything from the Colombian Government is absurd. The 
sub-title of the book is the “Trans-Isthmian Canal.” As the 
preface is dated more than three years back, the figures are now 
familiar to every one. The author seems to have appreciated the 
real state of the undertaking very rightly. 

Deal: Past and Present. By Henry Stephen Chapman. (Reeves 
and Turner.)—Mr. Chapman, of course, believes, and is probably 
right in believing, that Deal was the point at which Cesar made 
his first landing. With this incident, therefore, he begins; it is 
to be regretted that he does not give the account of it in Cesar’s 
own words, words on which he was scarcely likely to improve. 
From Cesar we have to go, almost at a bound, to Domesday-Book. 
In 1278 Deal was incorporated, being then a subordinate part of 
Sandwich, paying a quarter mark out of the total assessment of 
£1 which was made on that port. So Mr. Chapman continues to 
trace its history, which, of course, is closely connected with 
the story of our Navy. It was in this neighbourhood that some 
of our fiercest and most doubtful battles were fought ; those with 
the Dutch especially, battles in which we did not fare particularly 
well, and deserved, as far as the causes of the war were concerned, to 
fare much worse. In 1699 Deal became independent of Sandwich, 
nota little to the loss of the lattertown. In 1703, the then Mayor, 
Thomas Powell by name, made a vigorous effort to reform the 
morals of the town; a drunken sailor he put in the stocks, and 
ordered a woman of bad character to receive twelve lashes as 
punishment, which he emphasised by exhortations to repentance. 
Altogether, Mr. Chapman’s volume contains much interesting 
matter. 

English Writers. By Henry Morley. Vol. VI. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Professor Morley’s sixth volume takes in a variety of English 
writers (a term which includes authors born north of the Tweed) 
from “Chaucer to Caxton.” The first name is John Barbour, a 
poet contemporary with Chaucer, and indeed a little earlier. His 
chief poem was “ The Bruce,” the hero of which was King Robert, 
of Bannockburn fame. John of Fordoun and Andrew of Wyntoun 
are the subjects of the next chapter, and the “Romances” 
of the third. Piers the Plowman, Lydgate, the Chroniclers, 
among these Capgrave and John Harding, and a number of minor 
poets, of whom James I. of Scotland is the best known, 
Pecock, and others bring us to the ballad time. The Paston 
Letters are the subjects of a separate chapter. Then comes the 
invention of printing, and finally Caxton. If, with the exception 
of the great printer, there is no person of the first eminence in 
the long list of names, yet the volume is one of very large and 
varied interest. 








(For Publications of the Week, see page 508.) 








i“ y9{ An excellent Wearing Fabric, Made 
L I B E R T Y nape for 4 and pet (and i 
n new, rich, and rare colourings (and in 

ART : 


black), in extensive a n 
Notwithstanding the general increase in the 
VELVETEEN cost of production of all Textile Fabrics, 
FOR Bom and ns will bar veg to 
supply this Velveteen at the same price as here- 
AUTUMN & WINTER tofore, viz. :—3s. 11d. per yard, 26 to 27 inches 
DRESSES. wide. Every yard stamped “ Liberty” Art 
Velveteen. 
New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Mannfactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


’ 
SM EDLEY S. Tarkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 
MATLOCKE. | 7 : : 


| 
HYDROPATHY, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
VIGO STREET, LONDON. 


| depend DUNTHORNE begs to announce the 
PUBLICATION during the AUTUMN of the following important 
ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS :— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, after Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Etched by Gavsran. 
DIANA and ENDYMION, after G. F. Watts, R.A. Mezzotint by F. SHorr. 
GLEANERS. Original Etching by L. P. SmytHe, 

EVENING LIGHT. Or‘ginal Etching by Witrrip Batu, 

KIT'S HOLE REACH. Original Etching by W. L. Wyrm, A.R.A. 

A BACCHANTE, afer G. F. Watts, R.A. Mezzotint by F. STERNBERG. 

ST. JACQUES, LISIEUX. Original Etching by C. J. Watson. 

ST. ETIENNE DU MONT—PARIS. Original Etching by C. J. Warzon. 

The CAST SHOE. Original Etching by R. W. MacBeru, A.R.A. 

HINGHAM, NORFOLK, after J. Crome. Mezzotint by Frank SuHort. 


The PASS of ST. GOTHARD, after J. M. W. Turner, A.R.A. Mezzotint by 
Frank SHorv. 


TOWING IN the PRIZE—WISBY. A. H. Hata, 

The TOWN of SEGOVIA. A. H. Hata. 

EVENING. Mezzotint, W. €rrana. 

These Plates will be issued in one ‘‘ state’ only, and printed by Mr. F. Goulding. 


Catalogues, with particulars as to price and numbers to be printed, will be for- 
warded on application, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are showing a Manu- 
facturer’s Stock of Hem-Stitched Irish Linen Sheets of ex- 
ceptional value, and washed ready for use. 


23 yards by 3} long, 26/9; real value, 33/6 
23 a 5 ee 30/0 g 38/6 
23 * 3k. Cys 33/6 es 42/0 
3 = 3h Cs 35/0 Pe 46/6 
3 ™ 3}, 89/6 - 52/6 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London, W. 





SUTTON’S | THE BEST OF THE SEASON. 
| See SUTTON’S 


‘BULB CATALOGUE. 
BULBS, | ' 
NOW READY. 


GENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYE §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year, 1892. 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C- 





CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 
CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


Cc E L L U L A R UNDERWEAR 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet, 








Illustrated Price-Iust, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application. 
Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 





CLAIMS TO NOTICE. 
The Claims during the Quarter ending June 30th, 189), 


IN THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1762) 
Were in respect of Policies on 17 Lives originally Assuring 
£31,500, 
But the total Amount paid by the Society thereunder was 
£71,855. 


That is to say, each £100 Assured was, on the average, 
increased by Bonuses to £228. 
These facts will not be brought to your notice by any Insurance 





Agent, as the Society 


PAYS NO COMMISSION. 


All Communications direct with the Assured. Write for Papers. 


OFFICES: OPPOSITE the MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 


DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891, 


OUNTRY LIFE and SCHOOL for GIRLS.—A LADY 


who has successfully educated her own family, and owns a large house with 
beautiful grounds, wishes to receive SIX GIRLS as pupils. Dairy, riding, 
driving, &c., with thorouzh teaching. Situation bracing and healthy. Terms, 
withont extras, £50 per term.—Address, “ Z. B.,” care of Street Brothers, 5 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 








kx ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 








ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER NEXT 
there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the Sshool. These 
Scholarships are confined to the sons of clergymen, being nominees of Life 
Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR, 





HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 

and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies. 





ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

r GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman Square, 

W.—AUTUMN TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, October 6th. Miss Woodman 
will be at hime October Ist, 








HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGAN ON SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 1892. 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 





OME for PUPILS attending the HASTINGS and ST. 

LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGF, and for girls requiring sea-air. House 
close to College; south aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Cum- 
berland Gardens, St. Leonards on-Sea. 
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AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— BYE-ELECTION to TWO 
; CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £80, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 
ship) of £55, tenable at the School for four yeirs. Candidates must be under 15 
years of age. EXAMINATION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, Lecember 9th.—For 
further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARUDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





AVY CADETSHIPS.—HEAD-MASTER of very well 

known SEA-SIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, invariably successful with 

Navy boys, will take CANDIDATES for 1893-94 at HALF-FEES (50 guineas).— 
Write to “ Rev. D. D.,"? May’s Advertising Offices, 162 Piccadi'ly, W. 


| aliaiaa COLLEGE (for LADIES), 





HAKLEY STREET, W. 
ADVANOED GREEK CLASSES. 

A Class will be held by Professor H. F. WILSON at 12 o’clock on MONDAYS, 
begioning OCIOBER 12th. Subject: “ The GREEK LYRIC POETS” (exclusive 
of Pindar), in the original Greck. Mr. Farnell’s recent book (Longmans, 1891) 
will be used.—Fee on application to the LADY-RE3IDENT. 








RESDEN.—PENSION SIMLA, 35 Johann Georgenallee. 

—High-class Private Family Pension. Magnificent and unique position, 
facing Prince George’s Park; three minutes’ walk from the Great Royal Park; 
most comfortable, healthy, central. Bath-room; sanitation perfect. Suitable 
for visitors wishing to live quietly.—Further particulars given by MissGAUDIAN, 
16 Wyndham Place, W. 





ANTED, SITUATION as COOK, with entire manage- 

ment of household. Strong, sober, industrious, and trustworthy ; under- 
stands managemeut of children. Very good references.—Address, ‘ E. C.,”’ care 
of Mrs. Deal, High Garrett, Braintree, Essex, 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


15,434.—The Poplar Committee ask for £3 5s. to enable t hem to keep a fatherless 
girl, aged 8, in an orphanage for six months. Two older children have been 
provided for by relatives and friends, and the mother, who is in service, pays for 
boarding-out the youngest. The eldest wi!l soon be in a position to help. 

12,406.—The Stepney Committee ask for £2 12s. to continue helping (conjointly 
with the Tower Hamlets Pension Committee and an old employer) a single 
woman, aged 75. Was servant over thirty years to one employer, who now gives 
ls. weekly. Failed in business ; put by nearly £50, 

13,553.—The Deptford Committee desire t» raise a pension of 8:, 6d. per weck 
for a gentleman who was a Major inthe German Legion durinz the Crimean 
War. H- has since supported himself by teaching Fren:h and German, but is 
now “‘enael by a paralytic stroke. The Committee have obtained promises of 
6s. 6d. 

16,352,—The Mile End Committee wish to raise the sum of £3 12s., the cost of 
maintaining a man of very respectable character at the Margate Sea-Bath ng 
Infirmary for twelve weeks. He bas been a dispenser, and is now afflicted with a 
bad knee, which has caused him to Jose his employment. At the same time bis 
wife is delicate and undergoing treatment as an cut-patient at a chest hospital, 
The relations are all poor. It is hoped that the treatment at Margate wi!l enable 
the man ultimately to cet into some employment. 

15,715.—The Stepney Committee are wanting £6 103. to provide a weekly 
allowance for the next six months for a most industrions man who is now totally 
disabled by rheumatism. His sick ciub allows him 4:, a week permanently, and 
his wife earns about 5s. Previous'y to being disabled this man contributed 
largely to the support of his wife’s mother, A man of exceptional character and 
perseverance, 

16,349.—The Bethnal Green Committee ask for £3 183 as part pension for an 
old couple of 63 aud 73 respectively. The old man has belonged to a sick club 
for forty years, theugh only a dock-labourer, and both he and his wife worked 
cn till unable to work any longer. ‘The old man broke down during the last 
strike. Friends and oj]d employers contribute 93. a week, 

13,018.—The Lambeth Committee ask for £6 10s. to keep an orphan epileptic 
Jad of 15 in the country for six mentbs, while he is being trained to carn his 
living at farm work. His wages, now 2s, 6d, a week, are to be gradually raised, 
and i; is hoped that at the end of the six months he may be nearly or quite self- 
supporting. The fits have been less frequent since the led began his work. He 
likes the life, and a lccal clergyman is taking great interest in him. His fits 
render most occupaticns dangerous for him. 

16,398.—The Bethnal Green Commi tee ask for £2 12s. ss a weekly allowance 
for a most respectable single woman, aged 53, who has been in domestic service, 
She is crippled with rheumatism, and will never be able to work again. For 
some years she has been living on her savings and on an allowance from two oid 
employers These savings are uow exhausted, but the employers aud the Chureh 
are willing to cu-operate with the Committee in pensioning her, 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






——_—_>————_- 
Adams (W. D.), With Poet and Player, 12mo .....6.....6... i (E. Stock) 4/6 
Adams (W. 8.), Diseases and Lameness of Horses, cr 8vo ...(King) 10,6 
Ali (Syed Ameer), Life aud Teaching of Mohammed, 8vo .................. (Allen) 18,0 
Allen (G.), Dumaresq’s Daughter, 3 vols. er 8vo...............(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Bailey (J. C.), Collected Sermons by Thomas Fuller, 8vo............ .++...( Juwin) 31; 


Aaa 


Behbaghels (Prof.), Short Germin Grammar, 12mo...... .. -(Macmillan) 4/ 





























Benson (M.), Capital Labour, &., cr 8vo ......... (S.P.C.K.) 26 
Beresford (G.), Poems, cr 8v0.........000.46 eed .... (Nisbet) 36 
Blades (W.), The Pentateuch of Printing, 4to ............008. -...(H, Stock) 15,0 
Blanchard (E. L.), Life and Reminiscences of, 2 vols. 8vo_......(Hutchinson) 32/0 
Bostwick (L. W.), Margery Daw’s Home Confectionery, l6mo......(Brentano) 2/6 
Brooks (N.), Boy-Scttlers, Cr 870 ......ce.ceseesseeee (3. Low) 6/0 
Brown (C.), A History of Nottinghamshire, 3vo. see. E. Stock) 7/6 
Brown (E.), Poultry-Keeping, 4to ............006 (Fancier’s Gazet'e) 60 
Brown (G. B.), Fine Arts, er 8vo sasasqnaccastoninte seoeseeeeeeee( Murray) 36 
Buchan:n (8.), Come, Live with Me, &c., 2 vols. cr 8vo............(Heinemann) 21.0 
Bullen (A. H.), Lyrics from the Song-Books of Elizabethan Age (Whittaker) 5/0 
Caldecott (4.), English Colonisation, &., cr 8vo ......-. isceddesseaeods . (Murray) 3/6 
Champfleury (J.), Le Violon de Faience, 12mo... ..(Percival) 20 
Child (T.), Delicate Dining, cr 8V0..........00..+ (Osgood) 3/6 
Clare (A.), A Local Lion, cr 870 .....cceececseneeeceeseeeees (3.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Cunningham (W.), Use and Abnse of Money, cr 8vo (Murray) 3/0 


Damlivski (G. P.), The Princess Tarakanooa, 8vo.. 
Deane (M.), Mr. Zingaii, of Bath, 4to ............ 
Dell (KE. E.), Pictures from Shelley, folio.. 
Doré (G.), Life of, by B. Jerrold, 8v0 .....0.00..4- 
Doudney (8.), Godwin Durleigh, 3 vis. cr 8vo 
Kastwick (R. W.), Master Mariner, cr 8vo ..... 


enschein) 10/6 
éueinhéusontnstenvedeuuares (ones) 6/0 
.(Macmillan) 21/0 
.(W. H. Allen) 21/0 
. (3. Low) 31/6 
.. (Unwin) 5/0 


















































Ewart (H. ©.), Toilers in Art, cr 8vo............ ...(labister) 3/6 
Ezell (J. 8S), St. Johu’s Gospel, Vol. IIL., 8vo. .....(Nisbet) 7/6 
Falconer (L.), Cecilia de Noel, cr 8v0 ........6.....45 (Macmillan) 3/6 
Farrar (f, W.), Darkness and Dawn, 2 vols. 8vo ..(Longmans) 28/0 
Fenn (G M.), To the West, cr 8vo, cloth .. (S.P.0.K.) 5/0 
Finck (H. T.), Spain and Morocco, Cr 8V0........0.00ccecseceesseceeeeeceeees (Percival) 46 
Flinn (J. J.), Chicago, the Marvellous City of the West, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Gillie (M. E.), Ratfan Folk, cr 810.............ccsssseeseeceeseesseccoserecesouee (Innes) 3/6 
Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea, edited by W. T. Hewett, cr 8vo ...([sbister) 4/6 
Granger (F. 8.), Psychology, Cr 8V0_ .......sc.sescessssee eecessceresseeceores Methuen) 2/6 
Grant (J. B.), Our Commou Birds, 8vo (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Hall (H.), Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer, 8vo.........(E. Stock) 6/0 
Harris (J, R.), Codex Sangollensis, roy 8V0 .......60.00..008: Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Harris (J. K.), Some Interesting Syrian and Palestine Inscriptions, 

roy 8vo eve (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/0 
Harrison (A. J.), Problems of Chri ty & Scepticism, cr 8vo (Longmans) 7/6 
Havilland (S. de), Mystic Serpent, Cr 8V0 ..........cccsssseseereeseneeeceeres se..(Liiffe) 6/0 
Hebblethwaite (J. W.), Darkest World Turned into Brightest Glory, 

PRO 2.5 cvaveoeed Dhehb daseesmanspossnepaiek cchinetoawndenn (Christian Commonwealth Office) 5/0 
Hibberd (G. A.), Iduna, and other Stories, Cr 8V0 ........csccceeceeceeeee ees (Osgood) 5/0 
Hoffman (Prof.), Illustrated Book of Patience, Svo ..(Routledge) 5/0 
Hope (A. .), Royal Youths, cr 870.....-.....cseeseeseecee ntincumunen (Unwin) 5/0 
Howard (B. W.), Quenn, Cr 8V0 .......00..:ceesceceeceesescseseesenee ated ceahecacaner (Warne) 20 
Hutton (C.), Reminiscences of a Gentlewoman of the Last Century (C -rnizh) 7/6 
Hatton (L.), Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, cr 8V0.............00668 (Osgood) 5/0 
Hutton (L.), Curiosities of the American Stage, 8vo. (Osgood) 12/6 
Jelf (G. E.), Mother, Home, and Heaven, cr 8vo ..... * ...(Lunes) 5/0 
Johrson (J. R.), The Parachute, and other Bad Shots, roy ... (Routledge) 3/6 
Knight (W.), Philosophy of the Beautiful, cr 8V0...........000.008 pmaiie (Murray) 3/6 
Lavis (H. J.J.’, South Italian Volcanoes, 8vo ...(3. Low) 15/0 
Loti (P.), Pécheur d’Isilande, 12mo ..,.......... ebeausanapscesavens (Percival) 20 
Macfadyen (J. A.), Life of, Cr 8VO ..........ccceceeseeseeeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Martin (F.), Elizabeth Gilbert, and her Work for the Blind ...(Cassell & Cv.) 2/6 
Martin (H. C.), Notes on Elementary Physiology, cr 8vo ........... (Heywood) 2/0 
Maupassant (G. de), The Odd Number, cr 8vo ............ ... (Osgood) 3/6 
Megzendorfer (L.), Merry Companions, folio . ..(Grevel) 7/3 
Moore (F. F.), The Ice Prison, cr 8vo........ (SPCK) 30 
Musset (A. de), Pierre et Camille, 12m0..........00 2. cescsesscssescescece (Percival) 20 
New Christian Year ; or, Thoughts on the New Lectionary, 12mo (Stoneman) 2/6 
Norton (C. E.), Dante’s Divine Comedy, Vol. I., cr 8vo ............Q Macmillan) 6/0 
Osmaston (F.), Loose Blades from the Une Field, 12mo........(K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Palgrave (W. G.), A Vision of Life, cr 8V0  ........cseeeseees eeneeeeses (Macmillan) 7/0 
Paravacini (F. de), Early History of Balliol College, 8vo......(K. Paul & Co.) 12/0 
Perkis (C. L.', A Ked Sister, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ....,..00.ceseeseece abankdainidsenel (S. Low) 31/6 
Philiimore (A.), Last of Nelson’s Captains, 8v0................4 ....(Harrison) 126 
Pimblett (W.), True Stories from African History, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 26 
Roberts (H.), Grammar of the Khassi Language, cr 8vo ......(K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
Roberts (J ), Law Relating to Public Health, 8vo........ (Butterworth) 14/0 
sShakespeare’s Works, Oxford Edision, cr 8V0 ..........cscceceeseesee arene (Frowde) 35 
Sherwood (Mrs.), The Juvevile Library, cr Svo.. ..(Sonnenschein) 5,0 
Ship'on (H.), Two Friends and a Fiadle, cr 8vo. seeeedS P.O.K.) 50 
Sitwell (1.), Moorend Farm, cr 8V0.............00+ .(8.P.C.K.) 3/0 
Spencer (R.), To Young Men, &c., cr 8v0 (Hey wood) 2/6 
Stables (G.), Captain Japp, cr 8V0............. .(8.P.0.K.) 5/9 
Stokes (G. G.), Natural Theology, Cr 8VO .......06.sccessesseeseeseeccesseees (Black) 36 
Synge (H.), Great Granimamma, 16mo........ (Cassell & Co.) 3,6 
Talks to Girls, by Oue of Themselves, 12mo. eieal pevo-e(S-P.0.K.) UG 
‘thayer (W. M.), Way to Success, cr 8vo.... (Hodder & Stongiton) 36 
Thirteen Essays on Education, Cr 8V0 ..,........2.scccccceccessrsseseccceseeres (Perciva!) 7/6 










..(8. Low) 21,6 


Wail (J. C.), The Tumbs of the Kings of England, Svo ... “ 
(Longmans) 13,0 


Wa. ler (A. D.), Introduction to Human Physiology, 8vo..... 





Whitby (B.), One Reason Why, 2 vols. Cr 8¥0 ....se0e..-- (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Wilb. rforce (3.), by G. W. Daniell, cr 8vo.......... shaavawebines (Methuen) 2 
Wilson (D.), Memorials: Edinburgh, 2 vols, 460 .........cceceeseeceeeeeceeees (Bla:k) 25,0 
Wingate (F. R.), Mahdism and the Kgyptian Soudan, 8vo ..(Macmillau) 30,0 
Witt (J. A. W. de), How He Made His Fortune, cr 8v0 ..........ccceee ee! (Warne) 2/6 


(Longmans) 1 /0 
(Parker) 5:0 
iohenbessiganuil v-e.(032000) 25,0 


Wolff (UH. W.), Country of the Vosges, 8vo .... 
Wordsworth (J.), fhe Holy Communion, 8vo..... 
Wordsworth (W.), Selections from the Sonnets o 


’ 














EBREW.—A HEBREW SCHOLAR would be glad to 

READ the TEXT or COMMENTARIES with CLERGYMEN and others; 

or would Coach for Scholarship and other Exams. Highest references,—Address, 
“A, W.,” 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 





——— 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ | Gours, PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 





Capital ae oe 900,000° 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, | 


Established 1849. | ‘alain MEATS. Also 


| BRAND & Co.’s ALSAUCE, JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—In general 








eae | 
, | 
ah le Livax,’} Secretaries, | 
B IRKBECK 

ESTABLISHED 1851. | 


ae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | 


debility, mental depression, and nervous 
| irritability there is no medicine which operates S 
like a charm as these famous Pills. They purify t 





BANK.| (PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


blood, soothe and strengthen the nerves and paren 
give tone to the stomach, elevate the spirits, 1nd, a 
fact, make the pa ieut gensible of a total and mos 





oe ge BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. | 

EE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on ’ S 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. | eel TES 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, | 7 


‘ delightful revolution in his whole system. They expo! 
for INVALIDS. be commended most unreservedly as the very = 
| family medicine in existence. Though so powerfally 


al a effic icious, they are singu'arly mildin their operstion, 


calculated on the minizaum mouthly balances, when | CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. | and might be given with perfect confidence to delicate 


not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold | 


; | : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- | ' grain of mercury, or any other no ors 

calars, can be obtained, post-free, on eatientien to 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | and cannot «o harm. Delicate females and all per 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
MAYFAIR, W. 


: a 
women andi yoang children. They contain not § 
xious sub-tace, 
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| sonsof sedentary havits wil fin 1 these Pulls a bless 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOTICE. 
JHE LITTLE MINISTER, by J. M. BARRIE, will be pub- 
lished on October 15th, in 3 vols., price 3ts. 6d. 





Mr. WALTER CRANE’S NEW. WORK. 
QUEEN SUMMER; or, the Tourney of the Lily and the 


Rose. Penned and Portrayed by Watter Crane. Containing 40 Pages of 
Designs. Printed in Colours, 6s, 


N.B.—A LARGE-PAPER EDITION (limited to 250 numbered Copies) has been 
produced, and is published at One Guinea net. Applications for copies will be 
registered in the order received. 


COMPLETION of “‘The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN.” 
The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a Series 


of magnificent IUustrations from Original Designs. Complete in 2 vols., £4 4s. 


WATERLOO LETTERS. A Selection from Original and 
hitherto Unpublished Letters bearing on the O; rations of June 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, 1815, by Officers who Served in the Campaign. Edited, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, by Major-General H. T. S1sorne, late Colonel R.E. With 
numerous Plans of the Battlefield, demy 8vo, price 21s. 


LETTERS of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated 


from the French by Mary J. SERRANO, 7s. 6d 


WATTS PHILLIPS, ARTIST and PLAYWRIGHT. By 
Miss E. Watts PHILLIPS. With 32 Plates, 103. 6d, 


CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART EDITION of 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With upwards of 100 Original 


Illustrations by Walter Paget. 7s. 6d 


“The MAGAZINE of ART.” Volume for 1891. With 12 


ney and Photogravures, and hundreds of beautiful Wood-Engravings, 
3 


RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN.—Vol. I. The ROYAL 
RIVER: The THAMES from SOURCE to SEA. With several hundred 
Original Ilustrations, Popular Edition, 163, 


The BLUE PAVILIONS. By Q., Author of “Dead Man's 


Rock,”’ ‘‘ The Splendid Spur,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
FATHER STAFI‘ORD: a Novel. By Anthony Hope. 5s. 


A ried sa a GRADUATE. By L. T. Meade. Illus- 


The WHITE HOUSE at INCH GOW. By Mrs. Pitt. 


Illustrated, 32. 6d. 


STORY POEMS: for Young and Old. Edited by E, 


DAVENPORT, 6s. 


The HOLY LAND and the BIBLE. By the Rev. Cunning- 


HAM GeEIKIF, D.D. With several Hundred Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by Mr. Henry A. Harper. Illustrated Edition, 21s. 


The LIFE of CHRIST. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
F.RS. With about 300 Original Illustrations. + Illustrated 
Tittion cloth, 73, 61.; and cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 103. 6:1, 


CONQUESTS of the CROSS. By Edwin Hodder. With 


numerous Original Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols., 27s. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 


Cabinct Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the day, from Photo- 
graphs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, Photographers to the Queen. With 
Biographical Sketches. Second Series, 15s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Professor Henry Morley, 
LL.D. Vol. VIIL.—From SURREY to SPENSER. 5s. 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE. With Several Hundred 


Original Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols., 27s. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Consisting of Works by the best English, American, and Continental Authors, 
published at a UNIFORM PRICE of 7s. 6d. NET, instead of in the usual 
three-volume form, The first Volumes issued in this Series will be :— 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Stanley J. 


Wermay, Author of “The House of the Wolf.” 
The FAITH DOCTOR. By Edward Eggleston. 
DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Maurus Jékai, Author of 


“Timar’s Two Worlds.” 


*,* Other important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announce”. 


THE “SHORT STORY” LIBRARY. 


The growing desire for Short Stories which is so striking a feature in the public 
taste of to-day has induced Messrs, CASSELL and COMPANY to issue a series 
of Original Works by Popular English and Ameritan Authors, The first Books 
of this Series will be :— 


FOURTEEN to ONE, &c. By Elizadeth Stuart Phelps. 6s. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By Q. 5. 

A SINGER’S WIFE. By Fanny V. Lf. Murfree. 5s. 
ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. A Series of Stories by 


Frank R, Srocxroy, Q., and other Writ:-3. 5: 


OTTO the KNIGHT, &. By Ostave Thanet. 5s. 
The POET’S AUDIENC?, and DELILAH, By Clara 


SaviLE CLaRK?. 5:3. 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 


“TREASURE ISLAND” SERIES, 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 


Illustrated, 33. 6d. 


“KIDNAPPED.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. Ilustrated, 


By H. Rider Haggard, 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


With 25 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 
The SPLENDID SPUR. By Q. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. By Robert Louis 


STEVENSON. Illustrated, 3s. €d, 


The BLACK ARROW. A Tale of the Two Roses, By 


Rosert Louis STeveNnsOoN. Illustrated, 3s, 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE sof GENERAL INFORMA- 


TION. Fully Illustrated. Vol. 


CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. With 6 


Coloured Maps and Plates in each Volume, Vols. V. and VI. 5s. each. 


A YEAR'S COOKERY. By Phyllis Browne. 
Enlarged Edition, 3s. 6d. 


VEGETARIAN COOKERY. By A. G. Payne. 


New and 


1s. 6d, 





A Copy of Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY’S CATALOGUE of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the SEASON 1891-92 will 


be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 
AND CO0.’S LIST. 


Now ready, New Work by the Author of “‘ By Leafy 
Ways,”’ “ Idylls of the Field,” &c. 


RAMBLES OF A DOMINIE. 
By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT. 
Illustrated by E. T. Compton. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 
Also on Large Paper, with Illustrations printed on 
Japanese Paper, and mounted, bound in vellum, 
21s, net. 

This Edition is limited to 100. Each copy signed 
and numbered. 

** Of striking excellence, Both in style and matter 
they are honourably distinguished from the crowd 
of similar articles..... All will hope Mr. Knight may 
live to write many more such ‘ Rambles.’ They give 
information even to those who have long lived in and 
loved the country. It should be added that several 
good steel-engravings illustrate the book. No 
pleasanter companion for an autumnal holiday can 
easily be found than this unpretentious little book.’” 
—Athenzum, 


THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. 


Some Account of the History ana Progress 
of Children’s Literature in England. 
By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 

Author of ** Ethne,” “‘ Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
Illustrated, iarge crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63, 

‘It is a series of studies, well worth careful 
reading, of a subject of the greatest importance and 
interest ; and the studies are made more valuable by 
being the work of a very thoughtful and accomplished 
writer.’’—Spectator. 











EIGHT YEARS IN KAFFRARIA, 
1882-90. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon GIBSON. 


With Illustrations, and Map of the Diocese of 
Kaffraria, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 6d. 


“One of the most complete and minute records of 
_ kind we have read for many a year.”—Saturday 

eview. 

“‘We strongly recommend this very instructive 
narrative to all who wish to know the real char- 
acter, prospects, and difficulties of Mission Work in 
South Africa. Archdeacon Gibson is a cultivated 
scholar and a man of cool judgment as well as an 
earnest missionary, and he writes with singular point 
and clearness,” —Guardian, 





A MANUAL for SUNDAYS. A Few 
Thoughts for each Sunday of the Church’s Year. 
By the Rev. F.C. Woopuovuse, M.A. Crown 8vo 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

** The Rev. F. C. Woodhonse is A POPULAR WRITER, 
WHOSE POPULARITY IS OF THE MOST ENVIABLE KIND. 
His ‘ Manual for Sundays’ deserves to take a place 
beside his ‘ Manual for Lent.’ There is the same fresh- 
ness about it and the same evident determination to 
keep close to the facts of life. Hence there arises a 
demand for books like Mr. Woodhouse’s, in which an 
effort is made to illustrate the old Gospel by the 
occurrences of yesterday—books which will not be 
* laid aside by disappointed readers as utterly unsuited 
to their wants.’ ’’—Guardian, 


UNIFORM, by the SAME AUTHOR. 
A MANUAL for ADVENT. 3s. 6d. 4th Edition. 
A MANUAL for LENT. 3s.6d. 6th Edition. 
A MANUAL for HOLY-DAYS. 3s. 6d. 





A CLOUD of WITNESSES to 
CHRISTIAN LIFE and DOCTRINE. By the Rev. 
Wituiam F, Fraser, M.A., Rector of Westbere, 
Kent. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 

**The facts are related in a clear and instructive 
manner,.”—Church Bells, 


WORK, and HOW TO DO IT. By 
Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s, 6d. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

A Guide for Women in their choice of an Occupa- 
tion in Life, 





The INTERMEDIATE STATE: an 
Essay upon the Relation of Prayer to a Conscious 
and Progressive Life in the Intermediate State. 
By the Rey. ARTHUR WILLIAMSON, B.D., late 
Scholar and Theological Prizeman of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Vicar of St. James’s, Norlands, 
W. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ¢-33— 

** Learned and able.”—Literary World. 





SIDELIGHTS on REVELATION. By 
the Rev. J. C. Buissarp, M.A.,' Vicar of St. 
Augustine’s, Edgbaston, Fceap.j@S8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 6d, 

_ * Deals with many important and burning questions 

in an able and impartial way.’’—Church Bells, 





2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; 
and 44 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. § 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, 
McILVAINE & CO.’S 
LATEST BOOKS. 





A SELECTION from the SON- 
NETS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
With numerous Illustrations by Alfred 
Parsons. 4to, half-leather ornamental, 
25s. 

LITERARY LANDMARKS of 
EDINBURGH. By Lavrence Hutton. 
Illustrated from Drawings by Joseph 
Pennell, and Portraits. 8vo, cloth 
ornamental, 5s. 


IDUNA, and other Stories. By 
GrorGE A. H1BBARD. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 


A KING of TYRE: a Tale of the 


Times of Ezra and Nehemiah. By 
James M. Luptow, D.D., Author of 
«The Captain of the Janizaries,”’ &c. 
16mo, cloth ornamental, 5s. 


The COUNT of MONTE CRISTO. 


By AexanprReE Dumas. New and 
Revised Library Edition, handsomely 
Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
4 vols. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 24s. 


DELICATE DINING. By Theo- 


DORE CHILD. Crown 8vo, paper boards 
ornamental, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES. 
RED LETTER’ STORIES. 
The ODD NUMBER. Thirteen 


Tales by Guy pr Maupassant. Trans- 
lated by JonaTHAN Sturaes. With 
an Introduction by Henry JAmEs. 
Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Catalogue of Books post-free on 
application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ONE REASON WHY. By 


BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of ‘‘The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” &. 2 vols. 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By 


Mrs. Conney, Author of ‘‘ A Lady Horsebreaker,”’ 
&e. 3 vols. 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 


By AnnE Beatz, Author of “Fay Arlington,” 
&e, 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author of ‘‘ The Master of the 
Ceremonies,”’ *‘ Double Cunning,” &, 2 vols, 


CASPAR BROOKE’S 


DAUGHTER. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author 
of ‘ Little Miss Colwyn,” &c. 3 vols, 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the 


Countess of Munstgr, Author of “ Dorinda,” 
3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 








USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. CamEnon, M.D., says :—I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 358, will be published on OCTOBER 15:h, 
ConTENTS. 

1, Str Ropert PEEL. 

2. A MoorLanpD PaRIsH. 

8. THE WaTER-CoLOUR PAINTERS OF ENGLAND, 

4, THE WRITINGS OF JAMES RossELL LOWELL, 

5. Mason CLARKE ON FORTIFICATIONS. 

6. AUSTRIA IN 1848-49, 

7. THE Lirs oF ARCHBISHOP TalT, 

8, THE AFFAIRS OF CHINA. 

9. GERMANY AND MOLTEE. 
10. THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE QUEEN, 

*,* GENERAL INDEX to the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, from Vo). 141—Vol 17¢ (January, 1875— 
October, 1889). Two Numbers, price 63. each. 
[Now ready. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 346, will be published on SATURDAY, 
October 17th. 


1, ARncHBIsSHOP TalIT. 
THe BopLeran LIBRARY, 
3. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
4. POACHING. 
5. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
6. LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 
7. TaAINE ON Napo.eon I, 
8. ENGLISH REALISM AND ROMANCE, 
9. WARWICK THE KING-MAKER. 
10. CHuRcH PROGRESS AND CuuRCH DEFENCE. 
11, EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNIONISTS, 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
OCTOBER. 


FEDERATING THE EmpiIrE: a COLONIAL Pian. B 
Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., &c. (Hig 
Commissioner for Canada). 

THE QUESTION OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By Professor 
Goldwin Smitb. 

THE PrivaTE Lire oF Sir Tuomas More. By 
Miss Agnes Lambert. 

WELSH Fairies. By Professor Rhys. 

THE WISDOM oF GomBo. By Edward Wakefield. 

IMMIGRATION TROUBLES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By W. H. Wilkins. 

THE Witp Women as SocraL InsurGENTS. By 
Mrs, Lynn Linton. 

Tue NavaL Poticy or France. By the Right Hon. 
G, Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 

THE MILITARY ForRcES OF THE CROWN. By General 
Sir John Adye, G.C.B., R.A. 

Stray THouGuHTS or aN InDIAN GIRL. By Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji. 

A Barpic CHRONICLE. By the Hon, Emily Lawless. 

ANCIENT BELIEFS IN A FoTuRE StaTE. By the 
Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Limited, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTEnTS FoR OCTOBER, 
PEACE OR War? By the Right Hon. G. Osborne 
Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 
JaMES RussELL LOWELL, By F. H. Underwood, 


THE BALANCE-SHEET OF SHort Hours, By John 


ae. 
— MESSAGE TO HIS AGE, By W. E. H. 
ecky. 
Dr ScHiRER ON THE FouRTHGOSPEL. By Professor 
Sanday, D.D. 
THE RISE OF THE SuBuRBS. By Sidney J. Low. 
THEOLOGICAL DEGREES FOR NONCONFORMISTS, By 
. W. Horwill. 
THE AbBé’s REPENTANCE. By Grant Allen. 
THE POSITION OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITIES, 
By the Rev. J. E. ©. Welldon. 
AMERICAN AND -BriTisH Raitway Stocks. By G. 
Bartrick Baker, 
Tur ANTIPODEANS.—(Conclusion.) By D. Christie 
Murray. 
LETTER TO THE EpiTor. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





58rd Thousand, post 8vo, 5s. 


ODERN EUROPE: a School 

\ _History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New Edi- 

tion, with Four additional Chapters, comprehending 

all the Leading Events which have occurred since the 

Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon III, ; also 
copious Questions for!Examination, 


London: Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited, 





Now ready, 57th Edition, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By aLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 


London : SimpPxin, MaRsHALL, HamILton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—- on one to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


Ready this day. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MISS SHAFTO.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “‘Thirlby Hall,’ &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ UNDER a CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. 


Werner, Author of “Success,” &c. In 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The reader who does not grow 
enthusiastic over ‘ BFACON FIRES’ 
must be very hard to please. The pre- 
sent writer has tried to read the book 
with all the judicial soberness of a 
critic; but he confesses that its 
absorbing interest took his critical 
sense captive at an early stage of the 
story, and did not relax its hold till 
i ae oe The incident of the 
‘ride for life or death’ and a few 
others in the story recall (by no re- 
semblance of fact, but by the same 
rapid, picturesque, and passionate 
movement) some of the more thrilling 
passages in Scott—such as every one 
will remember in ‘ The Talisman’ and 
‘Ivanhoe.’ ”—Academy. 


Now ready. 4 


VIOLET MOSES. _ By 


Lreonarp Merrick. In 8 vols. crown 
8vo. 


“ The cleverness of the workmanship is unmistak- 
able; indeed, the book is in various ways one of the 
ablest of recent novels,’’—Spectator, 

“The difficulty of novel-writing is to hit on any- 
thing original, but Mr. Merrick, so far as our pretty 
extensive experience goes, is fairly entitled to the 
honours of a discoverer. He has struck into a new 
social stratum, and he seems to be at home in it...... 
Itis doubtful to the very last whether passion or virtue 
will triumph ; and the scene where the long and earnest 
pleading by Mr. Morris of his evil cause is broken only 
by the clamour of the eager gamblers, is powerful and 
pathetic.” —Times, 


Now ready. 


RULINGthe PLANETS 


By Mina E. Burton. In 8 vols. crown 


vo. 

“Tf this is a first novel, it shows very considerable 
promise......The story of an atrocious swindle...... 
Each step plunges the conspirators deeper in deceit ; 
they are treading gingerly through a labyrinth of 
circumstantial lies; and the delightful thing is the 
moral tone they preserve throughont......Just as vice 
has been rewarded and the conspiracy has apparently 
been crowned with complete success, it is cleverly 
baffled by an unforeseen circumstance, Indeed, the 
novel is so adroitly worked up that it is extremely 
readable.’’—Times, 





By the AUTHOR of “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By 


GroraiANA M. Crarg, Author of 
“Diana,” &c. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 

In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Delightfully written, with a grace and restraint 


of style that are as welcome as they are rare.”— 
Academy. 


A NEW EDITION. 


ALDYTH. By JEssiE 
ForHERGILt, Author of “The First 
Violin.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS. 


m.- New and Chearer Edition is now ready, 
andsomely bound in red cloth. Each Novel com- 

P ete in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, Thirty-four volumes 
‘ave now appeared. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 





crown 8vo. 


A FATAL SILENCE. 


On October 20th will be published FLORENCE MARRYAT’S 
New Novel, “A FATAL SILENCE.” 
Published by Griffith Farran and Co., London. 


A FATAL SILENCE. 


Three volumes, 





On the same day, at all the Libraries, may be had “ GENERAL 
CRAUFURD and HIS LIGHT DIVISION,’ with many 
Anecdotes, a Paper and Letters by Sir John Moore, and 
also Letters from the Right Hon. W. Windham, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Londonderry, and others, by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., formerly Exhibi- 
tioner of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Published by Griffith Farran and Co. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 





Grifith Farran and Co. 


cloth, price 5s. 


have just issued ““ CLEMENT 
BARNOLD’S INVENTION,” a New Story by LIONEL 
HAWKE, an Australian Author. 
tions, and breaks quite fresh ground. 


It is full of strong situa- 
Crown 8vo, 350 pp., 





VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 





Just published, in Four Parts, 1s. 6d. each; or com-lete in cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in England. 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 


Eight Coloured Plates and many reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, George Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, James 
Sant, R.A., and Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. With Practical Hints for Figure- 
Painting in Water-Colours by E. J. Floris. 





Recently published, uniform with the above, in Four Parts, 1s. 6d. each; or complete 
in cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Landseer and Animal-Painting 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 


Eight Coloured Plates and many reproductions of Celebrated Pictures after Landseer, 
Briton Riviére, R.A., H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Morland, W. Hunt, &c. 


in England. 





*,* Full Illustrated List of Vere Foster’s Water-Colour Series sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 





GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








Publis NEW. BURLINGTON STREET, 
wolishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, AND C0.’S 
| ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


| *,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprizing upwards of 3,010 different Volumes, in 
all departments of Literature, post-fre: on application, 


NEW WORK BY SIR EDWARD WATKIN, Bart., M P. 
(Limited to 400 Copies, Numbered and Signed.) 


ALDERMAN COBDEN, of Manchester. 


Letters and Reminiscences by Sir E. W. WATKIN, Bart., M.P. With Por- 
traits, Fac-similes, and other Illustrations. Ready Thursday, October 15th. 
Feap. 4to, half-parchment, 16:. 

The Book exhibits Cobden as he appeared in Correspondence, during a long 
period of years, with a coadjutor in public affairs, and also in other relations of 
his life, illustrative of his private virtues, his generosity, and his charity. 

The value of the Book, from all points of view, is enhanced by the superiority 
of the likenesses of Oubden, and the numerous other Plates and Illustrations, in- 
cluding Fac-similes of Autograph Letters of Cobden, Dickens, Disraeli, and 
Carlyle, and the Photographic Copy of *‘Mr. Cobden Adiressing the League 
Council.” 

Four Hundred Copies of this Work have been printed for sale, each Copy being 
Numbered and Signed by the Author. 

** Fully maintains its value as a standard work of reference.”—Standard, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24°.; full or tree calf, 3ls. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Re- 


lating to all Ages and Nations ; for Universal Reference. Containing about 
12,000 distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. Nineteenth hdition, 
Enlarged, Coriected, and Revised to the Summer of 1889, by BENJAMIN 
Vincent, Librarian of the Roya! Institution of Great Britain. 

** We see vo reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we expressed upon a former 
edition, that ‘The Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference 
in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” —Times. 

Splendidly Illustrated, 160 Stee'~Engravings, 3 crown 4to vols , handsomely 

bound, half-;a-tegrain, parchment sides, gilt edges, 483. ; 
half-pastegrain, cloth sides, gilt top, 42s, 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their 


History and Architecture, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time; 
with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations, With about 160 Stee!-Plates, 
Lithographic Ground Plans, and 150 Wood-Engravings in the Text. 
A Cheaper Edition of the above Work can be had, in which the Steel-Plates 
are replaced by Coloured Reproductions, 3 vols., cloth gilt, 3ls. 6d. 
“* We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most in- 
teresting work.’’— Leeds Times, 
The BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 64. ; half-caif, 163, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to 


Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and 
Ailments. Edited by GEorGE Buiack, M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated 
with 450 Engravings. 

“Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on 
Household Medicine. He has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that 
can be included in such a volume...... The work is worthy of study and attention, 
and likely to produce real good.”’—Athenzu n. 

The BEST COOKERY-BOOK in the WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; half- 
calf or half-morocco, 10s 61. Enlarged, Re-composed, Revised, Improved. 
Five Hundrei auw Fifth Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT New and greatly Er'arged and Improved Edition, 
including 360 Additional Pages of ++w Recipes and New Engravings, or in 
all about 1,700 pages, with Thousands of Ricipes and Instructions, Hundreds 
of Engravings, and New Cooured Cookery P:atez. With Quantities, Time, 
Costs, and Seasons, Direction: for Carving and Trussing, Management of 
Children, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Lezal Memoranda, and Bills of 
Fare and Menus of all kinds and for ali Seasons 
*.* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthcay Book, or Presentation Volume at any period 
of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s “ Household Management ”’ is entitled to the very first 
place. The book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. This New Edition 
contains nearly ove-half as much matter agaiu as the Oid Edition. 


yal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 123, 


Ro 
The WORLD’s INHABITANTS ; or, Man- 


kind, Animals, and Plants. Being a Popular Accouvt of the Races and Nations 
of Mankind, Past and Pre-ent, and the Animals and Plants inhabiting the 
Great Continents and Islands. By G. T. Betrany, M.A., B.Sc. With nearly 
1,000 Wood-Engravings. 
‘a wost valuable, entertaining, and instructive volume.”—Shefiield Telegraph. 
By the AUTHOR of, and a COMPANION VOLUME to, “The WORLD’S 
INHABITANTS.” 
oyal 8vo, 909 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
a] 


R 
The WORLD’S RELIGIONS. Describing the 


Doctrines, Rise, Practices, Priesthoods, and Moral Teachings of all tue Prin- 
cipal Religions of the Present Day aud of Past Times. By G. ‘Tl. Betrany, 
M.A., B.Sc, Author of **Tbe World's Inhabitants,” &c. With about 300 
Wood-Engravings. 
“It is wonderful how well and accurately Mr. Bettany has dono his work...... 
We may safely recommend it as good and useful,”—British Weekly. 
“A monument of industry and research...... crammed with intormation...... A 
work teeming with fact, erudition, and iliustration.””—Daily Tele,raph, 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. 


A Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art. By Epwarp 
Heron-ALLeN, With Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 En- 
gravings. 
“ A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with 
acclamation,”’—Yorkshire Post. 
Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d, 


The SCLENCE of the HAND; or, the Art 


of Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observation of the 
Formation of the Hands. Translated from the French of D’ARPENTIGNY, 
and Edited, with a Commentary on the Text, copious Notes, &c., by EpwaRrpD 
HeEron-ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ A Manual of Cheirosophy,” &c. With Original 
Plates and Explanatory Diagrams by Miss Horsley. 

“Undoubtedly curions...... It is not necessary to subscribe to the author’s 
theories in order to derive entertainment from its odd out-of-the way learning 
and anecdotal illustration.’’—Duily Neus. 

Imperial 16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 


A MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY. A Com- 


plete Practical Handbook of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, whereby the 
Past, Present, and Future may be Read by the Formation of the Hands. By 
Epwakp HERON-ALLEN. With Engravings. 
*« The author is to be congratulated on having published a concise and clearly 
pg guide to the study of a subject no doubt interesting to many.”’—Satur- 
ay Review. 


London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, and CO, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 








~ CONOMIST,” 1867 to 1878, 24 half-yearly volumes, and 

- INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,’ 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 
volumes, bound in half-calf, for DIsPO3JAL.—“ J. B.,’’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 





SITATION BROUGHAM—A Gentleman has for SALE 


) nearly new Sqnare-Fronted BROUGHAM, to seat four comfortably, 
F nish: d ir the best manner, lined (cloth and morocco), has lever-brake and. 
roof-basket ; suit a small horse. Price 85 guineis; cost 139 guineas recently. 
Arrangements could be made for Letting with option to purchase.—K EMPSTE 2 
39 and 113 Long Acre. a 





SNATCHES OF WORLD SONG. 
By ARTHUR WELLWOOD. Price 2s. 6d. 
“ Noteworthy for the delicate and refined expression of meditative fancy,”"— 
Saturday Review. 
“In the technical part of his work, in skill with rhyme and rhythm, Mr, Well- 
wood could give hints to the old masters.’’—Anti-Jacobin. 
“ Possesses remarkable powers of veraification, and abundance of poetic 
thought.’’—Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTonE. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow: JOHN MENZIES and CO. 
Loudon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free,. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





_ NTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. .. eee one £12,000,000 





PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£s. d. 














3 2s. d, 
BA so ssictscssecsees weeeee 1010 0} Narrow Column .... ux sae © 
Half-Page . 5 5 0] Half-Column..... «o 2 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6 | Quarter-Column . 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...........ccc0c00 . £1414 0| Inside Page ............ r sree ke 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and ls, per 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
—»———- 
Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdon ... case mse ees coe BL 8 6 uceecsO 14 8.200 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany wee! 210 6 iin OTS Sie: 


0:7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... oe UD 6 O16 S.ca.0 8 


2 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
OpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the EpiTorR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Sprzcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
MEMOIRS of RICHARD ROBERT 


MADDEN. Edited by h’s Sun, T. M. Mappen, M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


[Now ready, 
MODERN AUTHORS: a Review and 
a Forecast. By ArTHUR LyncH. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“No more jast and generons utterance in respect to the great realistic master 
of French fiction (Z »!a) have I ever read.””—Black and White. 


An OCTAVE of FRIENDS. By Mrs. 


Lyyy Linton. Crown 8vo, 6:. 
« A decidedly entertaining collection of sketches and stories.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A SUMMER in KIEFF. By Isaser 
Morris. With Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 
“She has a clear eye f.r the characteristic features of Russian life and 
manners, aud records her impre:sions in a style that is distinctly lively and 
readable.”’—Saturday Review. 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W.C.Sypney. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 24s. 
“The studies on Ficet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps the 
mest notable for new matter ; but the whele book is very well worth reading.’”— 
National Observer, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION cf “The INSANITY of GENIUS.” 


The INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 


GENERAL INEQU. TY of UMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY. TIONSIDERED. By J. F. NisBeEt. 
Crown 8vo, 62 


“The book is a curious and interesting one.””—Times, 


NEW NOVELS. 
MISS WENTWORTHB’S IDEA. By 


W. E. Nornis, Author of *‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ The Rogue.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“The style has a curious!y winning aud engaging quality in it. Speaker. 


OF THIS DEATH. By Mrs, Vere 


CAMPBELL, Author of “* The Crime of Keziah Bes 3 2 vols., 21s. 


A MATRIMONIAL MIXTURE. By 


C. J. Hynz, Author of *‘ Currie, Curtis, and Co.” 3 vole., 31s, 6d. 


DECK-CHAIR STORIES. By Ricuarp 


Frcs, Author of ‘“* Just Impediment,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, W.C. 


F.V.WHITE & €0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


(Seventh year of publication.) 
In picture cover, ls ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LUMLEY the PAINTER. By JohnStrange 


Winter, Author of * Booties’ Baby,’”’ “ Bootles’ Children,’”’ ‘* Army Society,” 
“Mrs, Bob, ”? ** Beautiful Jim,” ‘* Good-Bye,” &c. [Immediately. 


By B. M. CROKER. 
INTERFERENCE. By the Author of 


“ Pretty Miss Neville,”’ ‘‘ Two weed &c. 3vols. At all Libraries. 





HAWLEY SMART. 


BEATRICE and. BENEDICK: a Romance 


of the Crimea. By the oo of “Long Odds,” ‘‘ The Plunger,” ‘‘ Thrice 
Past the Post,” &. 2 vols (Immediately. 


. ROBERT JOCELYN. 
DRAWN BLANK. By the Author of ‘‘ The 


Criton Hunt Mystery,” ‘‘ Tbe M.F.U.’s Daughter,” &. 3 vols. [Shortly. 


F, V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





LIMITED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 
THE COLLECTED SERMONS OF 
THOMAS FULLER, D.D., the Witty Divine. 


Compiled by the late JOHN EGLINGTON RAILEY, Author of “ Life of 
Faller,” and W. E, A. AXON 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d., 400 Copies eal: and LARGE-PAPER 
EDLIION, bound i in parobment, limited to 100 Copies, £2 12s, 6d. 


UNWIN BROTHERS, 27 Pilgrim Stree t; PICKERING & CHATTO, Haymarket. 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that Mr. 
CLARK RUSSELL’S New Novel, in 3 
vals., MY DANISH SWEETHEART, 
ts now ready at all Libraries. 


18 BURY ‘STREET, W.C. 


I LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. —Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn 





The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891: The 


INCARNATION of the SON of GOD. By Cuanies Gore, M.A., Principal 
of Pusey House, Oxiord, Editor of “ Lux Mundi.” 8vo. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-1878. 


Extracts from Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin was Governor- 
General. By the Yarcuioness of Durrerin. Portraits, Map, and Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


By SamvuE. Suites, LL.D., Author of ‘The Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 
Post 8vo. 


WINTER JOURNEYS in PERSIA and 


KURDISTAN. With aSummer in the Upper Karun Regicn, and a Visit to 
the Rayah Nestorians. By Mrs. Bisnop (Isabella Bird). Maps and Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY: the 


Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with 
special reference to those contained in the Hymn-Books of English. 
speaking Countries. By Rev. Joun Junian, M.A, 1,600 pp., medium 8vo. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: a New Novel. 


By Mrs. Woops, Author of ‘‘ A Village Tragedy,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Impres- 


sions of Western Men and Manners, as contained in the Correspondence of 
Tokiwara and Yashiri. Edited by Commander Hastinas BerKELeEy, R.N. 


Post 8vo. 
EXPLOSIVES and THEIR POWERS. 


Translated and Condensed from the French of M. BertTHELOT. By Oolonel 
J.P. CunpitL, R.A., H M.’s Inspector of Explosives ; and U. NAPIER Hake, 
Inspector of Explosives in Victoria, Illustrations, 8¥0. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCHAOLOGY : 


Sculpture, Vases, Brorzes, Gems, Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural 
Paintings, &: By A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. Iilustrations, crown 8vo. 


The PSALTER of 1539: a Landmark of 


English Literature. Comprising the Text, in Black-Letter Type. Edited, 
with Notes, by JonHN Ear.eE, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. 


Square 8vo. 
BEGUN in JEST: a New Novel. By Mrs. 


Newmay, Author of ‘‘ Her Will and her Way,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN: 


a@ History, a Criticism, and a Vindication. Including all ascertained Facts 
as to the Foundation of the Order, with curious Particulars as to the Varied 
Fortunes of certain Titles and their Holders, and Thoughts on the De 
generacy of the Order. By Robert DENNIS. Square 8vo. 


The COMBAT with SUFFERING. By 


Major E, GAMBIER PARRY. Fcap. 8yo. 


TRAVELS amongst the GREAT ANDES 


of the EQUATOR. By Epwarp Wuaymprr, F.R.G.S. With 4 Maps and 
140 Original Illustrations, medium 8vo, 2ls. net. Uniform with “ Scrambles 


amongst the Alps.’’ 
SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX to 


TRAVELS amongst the GREAT ANDES of the EQUATOR. _Iilustrated 
with Figures of New Genera and Species. With Preface. By Epwakp 
Wuyrmrer. With 60 Iilustrations, medium 8vo, 15s, net. 


HOW to USE the ANEROID BAROMETER. 


By Epwarr WurmrPerR. With Tables, medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LUX MUNDI. A Cheaper Edition. A 


Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. By Various — 
Edited by Rev. CuarLes Gorr, M.A. Fifteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. 


EGYPT under the PHARAOHS. A History 


derived entirely from the Monumenta, By HernricH Bruescao-Bry. A New 
Edition, Condensed and thoroughly Revised, by M. Broprick. With Maps, 8vo, 


STUDIES in the ART of |RAT-CATCHING : 


a Manual for Schools. By H.C. Barxxey, Author of ‘‘ My Boyhood,” &c. 
Post 8vo. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: Researches into 


the Development of SS Sy” Religion, Language, Art, and 
Science. By Epwarp B. TrLor, F.R.S., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. 
Third Edition, Revised, 2 vols, 8vo. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: a Handbook for 


Travellers in India, In 1 vol., with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 


The JAPANESE EMPIRE: a Handbook 


for Travellers in Japan, Third Edition (1891), Revised and for the most part 
Rewritten. By B. H. CHAMBERLAIN and W., B, Mason. With 15 Maps, post 8yvo. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER N. SOMERVILLE, 


D D., in Scotland, India, America, Australasia, Europe, &c , 1813-89, By 
GrorcE SmitH, LL.D. Popular Edition, Portrait, post 8vo, 63. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, 


Decorative, and Domestic. By Witrrep J. Cripes, C.B. Fourth Revised 
Edition, Illustrations, medium 8vo. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S YOUNG BEGINNER'S 


LATIN COURSE.—Part III. Easy Exercises on the Latin Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax, Questions, Vocabularies, and an English-Latin 
Dictionary to the Exercises. 16mo, 2s. 
*,* This Work is the third and last of a short series intended for the use of 
Young Beginners iv Latin. 





Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. MURRAY'S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
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JAMES NISBET AND C0’S NEW LIST. 


The CHURCH and HER DOCTRINE. Essays by 
(amongst others) the Rev. Henry Wack, D.D., the BisHop of Ossory, the 
Rev. Sir Emitivs Laurtr, the BisHop of Sypney, the Revs. C. H. WALLER, 
M.A., H.C. G. Movie, M.A., &. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

PICTURED PALESTINE. By the Rev. James Neil, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ Palestine Explored,’ &c. With 70 Illustrations, medium 
8vo, 73. 61. 

The PEACE of the CHURCH. Boeing the Bohlen 
Lectures for 1891. By the Rev. W. REED HuntinaTon, Rector of Grace 
Church, New York. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THEOSOPHY and BIBLE, ‘i 

The COMPUTATION of 666, and its Relation to all 
Anti-Christian Systems; but with Special Reference to a Person—the Coming 
Anti-Christ—to be Overthrown by the Sun of Righteousness. By Two 
SERVANiIS OF CurisT. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

DARKEST BRITAIN’S EPIPHANY: “Israel My 
Glory.” By the Rev. Rospert Doveras, M.A., Author of ‘ Ephraim- 
England,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

The NEW LIFE: Words of God for Disciples of 
Christ. By the Rev. ANDREW Murray, Author of ‘ Abide in Christ,” &c. 
Small crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. 

The WELL-SPRING of IMMORTALITY: a Tale 
of Indian Life. By S. 8. Hew.ert, Author of ‘‘ Daughters of the King” 
and ‘‘ None of Self and All of Thee.” With 25 Illustrations, pott 4to, 5s. 

SAINT CHRYSOSTOM and SAINT AUGUSTINE. 
By Puiuip Scuarr, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


LORD EBURY as a CHURCH REFORMER. With 


Selections from his Speeches and Letters, By the Hon.and Rev. E. V. BuigH, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNDER REVIEW. 
A Series of Works on Practical Christian Life. Small crown 8vo. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The CHRISTIAN’S START. By the Very Rev. the 
Dean of NorwicuH. tis. 

The MORAL CULTURE of the CHRISTIAN. By 
the Rev. James McCanr, D.D. Is. 

The PATHWAY of VICTORY. By the Rev. Robert 
B. GirpLEsTONE, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and late Principal of 
Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 1s. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

The CHRISTIAN’S RECREATIONS. By the Rev. 
Henry Sutton, M.A. 

The CHRISTIAN’S PROGRESS. By the Ven. G. 
R,. Wynn, D.D., Archdeacon of Aghadoe. Is, 

The CHRISTIAN’S DUTIES and RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES. By the Very Rev. W. Lerroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 1s. 

The CHRISTIAN’S AIMS. By the Rev. Alfred 

EARSON, M A. 


The INTELLECTUAL CULTURE of the 
CHRISTIAN. By the Rev. James McCann, D.D. Is. 


The CHRISTIAN’S PRIVILEGES. By the Rev. W. 
J. DEANE, M.A. 


The CHRISTIAN’S INHERITANCE. By the Rev. 
Cc. A. GoopHart, M.A. Is. 6d. 

*« This series deserves to command a very wide circulation, for it is adapted for 
several classes of mind, and for many practical purposes. Intelligent Christians 
of all types and temperaments would do well to read them in order to promote 
healthful religious culture, and in order to obtain stimulus to increased useful 
service. Persons, too, who have doubts or misgivings as to whether Christianity 
can hold itself only in the future should carefully study the topics handled in 
order to see that the religion of the Cross is capable of adapting itself to all true 
modern progress in thought or action; and, further, that the Christian, if true 
to his avocation, has priceless and matchless possessions.’’—Theological Monthly. 


SCRIPTURE HANDBOOKS 


ON 
THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 
Specially prepared for the Use of Candidates in the Higher 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
To be issued at intervals. 


Edited by the Rev. J. H. WHITEHEAD, M.A., 
Late Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; formerly Scholar of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge; Fellow of the Royal Historical Society; Author of 
“Private Prayers for Young People,’ ‘‘ Practical Hints upon the Public Reading 


of the Liturgy ;” Editor of ‘‘ The Gospel of Jesus the Christ according to St. 


uke,’’ &e. 
The FOLLOWING VOLUMES are READY. 

The GOSPEL of JESUS the CHRIST according to 
ST. MATTHEW, With Notes and Explanations. By the Rev. J. H. WHITE- 
HEAD, M.A., and 4 Maps corrected according to the Results of the Palestine 
Exploration Committee. Small crown 8vo, 1s, 


The GOSPEL according toST. MARK. With Notes 
and Explanations. By the Rev. J. H. WHITEHEAD, and 4 Mapa (as above). 
Small crown 8vo, ls. 


The GOSPEL of JESUS the CHRIST according to 
ST. LUKE. With Notes and Explanations, By the Rev. OC. F. Farrar, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Manchester Grammar School, late Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and 4 Maps (as above), Small crown 8yvo, ls. 6d. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. With Notes and 
Explanations. By the Rev. A. J. C., ALLEN, M.A., late Principal of the 
Chester Diocesan Training College, formerly Fellow and Tator of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. With Maps, small crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 


The PRAYER-BOOK. By Rev. H. McNeile, M.A., 
late Diocesan Inspector of Schools for Manchester, formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford ; Senior University Mathematical Scholar, &c. 

[Ina few days, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS, 
General Editor—Rev. J. H. WHITEHEAD, M.A. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to the ELE- 
MENTS of CHEMISTRY. By W. Marswatt Watts, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Sc. 
(Vict.), F.I.C., Senior Physical Science Master in the Giggleswick School. 
Small crown 8vo, 1s. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS on SOUND. By C. L. 
Barnes, M.A., late Senior Science Master at Sherborne School, formerly 
Science Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Small crown 8vo, 1s, | Shortly. 

Other Volumes in preparation, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKs, 


ANDREW A. ANDERSON and A. WALL. 


A ROMANCE of N’SHABE: being a 


Record of Startling Adventures in South Central Africa. By Anprew A, 
AnpERSON, Author of ‘* Twenty-five Years in a Wagzon;” and A. Watt, 
With Illustrations by Irving Montague, Crown 8vo, 53. [This day. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES: a Com- 


panion for the Country. By Cuartes Dixon, Author of ** Annals of Bird. 
Life,” ‘Idle Hours with Nature,” &c. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. [Neat weel:, 


G. MASPERO. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 


From the French of G. Maspéro, W:th 188 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
Next week, 


THIRD and REVISED EDITION. 


HILDA’S ‘“ WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES, 


Containing many old Cape, Indian, and Malay D’shes and Preserves, By 
Hitpaconpa J. Duckitr. Interleaved with White Paper for adding Recipes, 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. [Now ready, 
MARY A. DICKENS. 
CROSS CURRENTS: a Novel. By Mary 
A. Dickens. 3 vols. [Next week, 
A. P. SINNETT. 
KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. A New 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 33. [This day, 


SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT EDITION 
OF 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With 15 Illustrations by FRED BARNARD. 
Medium 8vo, SIXPENCE, [Ready October 12th, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





‘“‘The NOVEL of the SEASON.”—ONE-VOLUME EDITION, 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. 
NEEFDELL. 
“The best work of fiction I have read for months is ‘Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter.’”’—Truth. 
Miss LEMON’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
A DIVIDED DUTY. By Ida Lemon, Author of “ That 
Little Woman,” &c. 
*** A Divided Duty’ may be commended heartily and unreservedly as a pleasant 
and well-written story.”’—Spectator. 
CHOICE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
In 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 17s. 6d, 
The LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. By J. Fenimore 
Coorer. Each Volume containing 8 Original I'lustrations by Andriolli. 
The DEERSLAYER. The PRAIRIE. 
The PATHFINDER. The LAST of the MOHICANS, 
The PIONEERS, 
The Volumes are also sold separately, 3s. 6d. 
“The illustrations to this edition of these works could not be excelled; they 
deserve the greatest praise, and the set forms the best edition for a gentleman's 
library that we know of or could wish for.’’—Literary World, 





POPULAR EDITIONS OF MRS. BURNETT'S CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
The HUNDRED and SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 
In small medium 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY, By Frances Hodgson 


BurnetT, With 26 Original Illustrations, from Designs by Reginald B. 


Birch. 
The TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
In small medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2 ae 
SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s; 
and EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By Frances Hopeson Buryert. With 
Original Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 
The FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
In small medium §8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LITTLE ST. ELIZABETH, and other Stories. By Frances 
Hopeson Buryetr. With Original Illustrations by Reginald B, Birch, 
Alice Havers, and Alfred Brennan. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOURED BOOK for CHILDREN. 
In crown 4to, half-cloth, effective cover, 4s. F d 
The CHILDREN’S OBJECT-BOOK: an Instructive an 
Amusing Book for the Young. Containing many Hundred Coloured Illus. 
trations of Every-Day Objects [for the Child to Learn, each leaf made ol 
strong cardboard (indestructible). 
An ARTISTIC COLOURED GIFT-BOOK. 
In crown 4to, picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. | 
FANCIES FREE. A Collection of Quaint Original Illus 
trations, finely printed in Colours from Designs by E. L. Shute, 2 tle 
highest style of Lithography. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., London and New York. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE.” 


es 
‘ 

On Surrey Hills. By “A Son or rue 
MarsHeEs,” Author of *“* Woodland, Moor, and Stream.”’ Orown 8vo, 63, 
“These chapters furnish delightful reading......The ‘Son of the Marshes’ has 
as understanding an eye and as quick and true an ear for Nature while wandering 
over Surrey roads and hills, as when he is musing and note-taking by the margin 
of Kentish streams and tidal marshes.’’—Scotsman. 
“The author’s dcep sympathy with Nature, his graphic, descriptive style, and 
his unique power of firing the reader with some of his own enthusiasm, render 
these sketches wonderfally attractive.”—N.B. Daily Mail, 


Mr. INNES SHAND’S NEW NOVEL.—At all Libraries. 
Kilcarra. By Atzx. Innes Saanp, Author 


of ‘‘Half-a-Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners,” “ Fortune’s 
Wheel,’ &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
“ A delightful novel, which one may read with profit and pleasure.”—Scotsman. 


“This is a story of singular power. The enjoyment of the well-planned narra- 
tive is intense.”’—Liverpool Mercury, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISE£D. 


Hindu-Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sport 


On and Beyond the Himalayas, By Major-General DonaLp MacintTyRE, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, Fellow ‘of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Dedicated to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales. Post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


“We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibetan sport, 
but none more pleasant, more modest, more amusing, or more instructive.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“We never read a more entertaining book about Himalayan sport. 


Every 
chapter has amused us keenly,’’—Rod and Gun. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 
On Some ‘of 


Shakespeare’s Female Characters. 


By Herena Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission to her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. With Portrait by Lane, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
“Unless!” a Romance. By Ranvoirn 


Harnes. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A thoroughly enjoyable romance, written with power and _ skill.’’—Man- 
chester Couric. 
“A clever, naturally told story, with a well-sustained plot...... The plot so 
rapidly unfolds itself, that the reader is hurried on to the close with ever- 
ircreasing interest......A really fresh, original, and well-told story.’ —N.B. Daily 


Mail. 
THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE, 
Only Authorised English Translation. 


My Water-Cure. As Tested through more 


than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By Senast1an Kyetpp, Parish Priest of Wérishofen 
(Bavaria), With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Translated from the 
Thirtieth German Edition by “‘ A. pe F.’ Crown 8vo, 53. 
“A truly wonderful account of the achievements of water.”"—Observer. 
“Father Kneipp, whose name and labours have long been known, has carried 
the water-cure to great perfection. Everything about his method is original...... 
Some of his cures are extraordinary.” —Daily News. 


“** My Water-Cure’ is undoubtedly a quaint book. Thereis something restora- 
tive in its very unconventional simplicity and earnestness.’’—Saturday Review. 


“Tn addition to the description of the water-cure will be found some of the 
most charming talk that has ever been written......The water-cure is marvellous 
in its effect, but entirely natural and legitimately reasonable.’’—Birmingham 


Gazette, 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
Memoir of the 


Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of 


Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By Maraaret OvipHant W. OLiPHant, 
Anthor of ‘‘ Life of Edward Irving,’”’ “ Life of Principal Tulloch,” &2, 
vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


“This is the book of the season.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“A delightful and sympathetic memoir.’”’—Times, 
“The most interesting book we have read this year.””—Punch, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. CHEAP 


EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 


Adam Bede ... ee ve . re .. «6988. 6d. 
The Millonthe Floss .. .. .. «. 88. 6d, 
Felix Holt, the Radical ... pe as .. 3s. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life... ae we .. 38. Od. 
Silas Marner me od x Br ... 2s. Gd. 
Romola ee en ae 
Daniel Deronda... a is nn . Us. 6d. 

dlemarch ae oe ee ae .. %s. 6d. 
George Eliot’s Life... sey ve uae .. Us, 6d. 


‘ 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 
CABINET EDITION, Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 
“tvols., price £6, Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works......In size, type, and paper 
‘erything that could be wished.”—Athenzum, : ; ; 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME to Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON : 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry 
VIII. In Usum Laicorum, By J, A. FroupE. 8v0, 163. | On October 15th. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in the 


Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ.’’ 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


POEMS. By William Edward Hartpole 


Lecky. Fcap. 8vo, 53. [On October 15th. 


ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-46. 


By CHaRLrFs WorpswoktH, D.O.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s, 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR in EGYPT and 


PALESTINE in 1886, Being Letters, Descriptive of the Tour. Written by 
his Sister, Mrs. Kine. Orown 8vo, 5s, 


* Readers of all shades of opinion will be interested in these reminiscences of 


the late Canon Liddon.”’—Daily News. 
The BLUE POETRY-BOOK. Edited by 


AnpREw Lane. With 12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text, by H, J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The COUNTRY of the VOSGES. By Henry 


W. Wo rrr, Author of ‘‘ Rambles in the Black Forest.’’ With a Map, 8vo, 12s, 


The LAND of the LAMAS: Notes of a 


Journey through China, Mongolia, and Tibet. With Maps and Illustrations, 
By WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 8vo, l5s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Hersert A. Strone, M.A., LL.D., WILLEM 
8. Logeman, and BsnsamMin IDE WHEELER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“This book will be welcomed, and deservedly so, by all students of language,’’ 
—Journal of Education, 


PRINCIPLES of the HISTORY of LAN- 


GUAGE. By Hermann Pavt. Translated by H. A. Strona. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“No scholar will substitute this book for Paul’s ‘ Principles ;’ but neither can 
he by any means afford to neglect it.”—Academy. 


PROBLEMS of CHRISTIANITY and SCEP- 


TICISM: Lessons from Twenty Years’ Experience in the Field of Christian 
Evidence. By the Rev. ALExANDER J. Hareison, D.D., Vicar of Lightcliffe,. 
Evidential Missioner of the Church Parochial Mission Society, and Lecturer 
of the Christian Evidence Society. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COMPANION ATLAS to GARDINER’S “ STUDENT’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND.” 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by SamvEL Rawson Garpriner, M.A., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 20. 
Plans of Battles, &c., feap. 4to, 5s, 


EXERCISES on DR. KENNEDY’S SHORTER 


LATIN PRIMER. By M.G. and J. E. Kennepy and H. Wiixrnson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, Is, 6d.—K EY (supplied to Teachers only), crown 8vo, 23. 6d, net. 





WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean 


Currents and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition, 8vo, 21s, 


STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition, 


8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d, 
«The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wise.” —Times. 


‘© Mrs. Walford’s heroine is exceedingly lively and full of charm...... Mr. Joseph 
Schofield, the bachelor uncle, is a delightfully drawn character.”’—Standard, 


BEGGARS ALL. By L. Dougall. Crown 


8vo, 63. 
“This is a beautiful story......It is the history of mortal combat between a soul 
of good and a soul of evil, and till the last moment one cannot say which is going 
to win the day. There are no heroics whatever. There are scenes of passionate 
intensity of feeling, clothed in the words, gestures, accessories of the simplest 
work-a-day life of to-day......The work is full of literary care and talent, and is. 
distinctly a success.”’—Saturday Review. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, the War of the 
Little Hand. By H. Riper Hacearp. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
8 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, ls., sewed ; 1s. 6d., cloth. 

“These exploits are quite as marvellous in their way as the supernatural 

exploits of ‘She ;’ but Mr. Haggard—in a great measure, no doubt, from the plain 

unboastful language Allan Quatermain is made to use—has the gift of stamping 
these stupendous feats with the mark of reality.” —World. 


DORRIE: a Novel. By William Tirebuck, 


Author of “‘ Saint Margaret,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An extremely touching and realistic picture of Liverpool life......Mr. Tirebuck 
writes vigorously, and his story is certainly one of profound human interest." — 


Academy. 


“* Dorrie’ is really a strong piece of work—a decidedly interesting story.” — 


Spectator, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


MISS THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 
10 vols., each volume illustrated with a 
Vignette Title-Page, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Old Kensington. 
The Village on the Cliff. 
Five Old Friendsand a Young 
To Esther, and other Sketches 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other 
tories, 


The Story of Elizabeth ; Two 
HOURS; FROM an ISLAND. 








NEW BOOKS. 


PARR Awnmsmnrnwnn* 


In the press, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE 


Author of “ Horse-racing in France.’’ 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 


JOCKEY CLUB & ITS FOUNDERS, 


By ROBERT BLACK, M.A., 


NEW EDITION OF PART I., AND COMPLETION 
OF TAYLOR'S SAILING DIRECTORY. 


In the press, Part I., super-royal 8vo, cloth; Part II., super-royal 8vo, cloth. 


gt eS 4) TG INDIA DIRECTORY. For 


Miss Angel: Fulham Lawn. 

Miss Williamson’s Divaga- 
TIONS, 

Mrs. Dymond. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


(CURRER BELL), and her Sisters, 
EMILY & ANNE BRONTE 
(ELLIS and ACTON BELL). 

In 7 vols. large c:own 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 5s. per Volume. 





Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing Vessels, 
latest British Cfficial Publications. 


PART I.—From Englard to the East Indies, with Interjacent Ports in 


Compiled from 


Africa and South America; also by the Mediterranean and 
Suez Canal. Illustrated by Charts of Winds, Currents, 


Passages, Compass Variation, and Tides. 
with Supplementary Ohapter. 


Revised Edition, 


PART II.—From Singapore through the China Sea, with all Passages 


through the Eastern (Asiatic) Archipelago; also Malacca, 
Sunda, Bali, Lombok, and Allas Straits, with Java, Borneo, 
Solu Sea, and the Philippines. Itlustrated by Charts of 


Currents in opposite Monsoons. 


By Commander ALFRED DUNDAS TAYLOR, F B.GS., 


Jane Eyre. By Charlotte | Indian Navy, late Superintendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India, 


Bronté. With 5 llustrations. 





Shirley. By Charlott 
é Vivien 5 Tustrations . NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


_ Bronté. 

Villette. By Charlotte 
Bronté. With 5 Iliustrations, 
The Professor, and Poems. 
By Charlotte Bronté. With Poems 
by her Sisters and Father. With 5 

Illustrations. 


BIOGRAPHY.” 


is, Det. 


Just published, royal 8vo, 158, net, in cloth; or in ha’f-m>rocco, marbled edges, 


VOLUME XXVIII. (HOWARD—INGLETAO RP) of the 


Wuthering Heights’ By| DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


Emily Pronté. AGNES GREY. 
By Anne Bronté. With a Preface 
and Biographicil Notice of both 
Authors by Charlotte Bronté, With 
5 Illustrations, ‘ 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 

_ By Anne Brouté. With 5 Iuus. 

Life of Charlotte Bronté. By 

Mrs. GASKELL, With 7 Illustra- 


tions. 
*,* The Volumes are also to be bad in 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 


OMMENTARIES 
In the press, FIFTH EDITION, 8vo, 14s. 


*,* Volume XXIX, will be published on December 23rd, and the subsequent 


NEW EDITION OF GERVINUS’ SHAKSPEARE 
Cc ° 


mht ar ie cee on ane SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


half-cloth, with Frontispiece to each 
Volume, cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6a. 
each, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 











POPULAR WORKS. | new voLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each 
Volume containing 4 Tilustrations,crown 
6d. each. 


8vo, 3s x 
wien, ty arose Honore” |A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of ‘‘ The Outcasts,” &. 


Framley Parsonage. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPF, 


ntronorn 2 >Y AMbOOY) wow GRUB STREET. By George Gissing, 


Author of “ Demos,’’ ‘‘ Thyrza,” ‘‘ A Life’s Morning,” &c, 


Transformation: a Romance. 
By NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


D tic Stories. By th 
"ieee ot «Johu Halifox dente EIGHT DAYS : 


man, 
The Moors and the Fen. By 
this d, H. Rrppexy. 


Within the Precincts. By| NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 


Mrs, OLIPHANT, 


CARITA. By Mrs Oliphant. 


VELEY. 
No New Thing. By W. E. 
Norris, 


Love the Debt. By Richard 
) 


AsHE Krna (“ Basil ’’). 


Wives and Daughters. By The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan 


Doy.x, Author of ‘* Micah Clarke,” &c. 
New Novel by Stanley J. Weyman. 


Mrs, GASKELL, 
North and South. By Mrs. 
GASKELL. 
Sylvia’s Lovers. By Mrs. 


GASKELL, 











Cranford, and other Stories. The NEW RECTOR. 


Weymas, Author of ‘‘ The Honse of the Wolf,” &c. 
New Novel by the Hon. Emily Lawless. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Mary Barton, and other 


Stories. By Mrs, (asKELI. 


Ruth ; The Grey Woman, and 


other Stories. By Mr. GASKELL, 


Lizzie Leigh ; a Dark Night's GRANIA : the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon, Emity Lawcess, Author of “ Hurrish,” ‘‘ With Essex in Ireland,”’ &. 





WORK, and other Stories, By Mrs, 
GasKELL, 


superintendence, by F. E, Bunnitr. 


6s. NOVELS. 


On October 26th, crown 8vo, 63, 


On October 26th, crown 8vo, 63, 


On November 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


2s. 6d. SERIES. 


On October 26th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


On November 10th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


In the press, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


By Grant ALLEN, 


G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author’s 
With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, 


a Tale of the Indian 


Mutiny. By R. E, Forrest, Author of “The Touchstone of Peril.” 


. In the press, fcap, 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2:. 61. 
roan "By Margaret FALLING in LOVE; with other Essays 


treating of some more exact Sciences, 


New Novel by A. Conan Doyle. 


By Stanley J. 





W.M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 
The Library Edition. 


In 2t vols. large crown 8yo, 7s, 6.1. each, 
With Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Freder'ck Waiker, 
Sets in cloth, a or in half-russia, 

$ 2 


Vanity Fair: a Novel with- 
out a Hero, 2 vols., with 40 Steel. 
Engravings and 150 Woodcuts, 


The History of Pendennis: 
His Fortunes and Misfortunes ; his 
Friends and his Greatest Enemy, 
2 vyo's., with 40 Steel Eagravinogs 
and numerous Woodeuts, 


The Newcomes: Memoirs of 
a Most Respectable Family. 2 vols., 
with 48 Steel-Engravings by 
Richard Doyle, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 


The History of Henry Es- 
MOND, Esq., a Colonel in the Ser- 
vive of her Majesty Queen Anne, 
W.th 8 I'lustrations by George du 
Maurier, and numerous Woodcuts, 


The Virginians: a Tale of 
the Last Century. 2 vols., with 48 
Steel -Engravings and numerous 
Woodcuts, 


The Adventures of Philip on 
HIS WAY through the WURLD, 
Showing who Robbed Him, who 
Helped Him, and who Passed Him 
By. To which is prefixed A 
SHABBY-GENTEEL STORY, 2 
vols., with 20 Illustrations, 


The Paris Sketch-Book of 
MR. M. A. TITMARSH; and the 
MEMOIRS of MR. 0. J. YELLOW- 
PLUSH. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 


The Memoirs of Barry 
LYNDON, Esq,, written by Himself: 
with the HISTORY of SAMUEL 
TITMARSH, and the GxEaT 
HOGGARTY DIAMOND. With 
Illustrations by the Author, 


The Irish Sketch-Book ; and 
NOTES of a JOURNEY from 
CORNHILL to GRAND GAIRO. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


The Book of Snobs ; Sketches 
anid TRAVELS in LONDUN; and 
CHARAOTER SKETCHES, With 
Illustrations by the Author. 


Burlesques :— 
NOVELS by EWINENT HANDS. 
AVVENTURES of MAJOR 
GAHAGAN, 
JEAMES’'S DIARY. 
A LEGEND of the RHINE. 
REBECCA and ROWENA. 
Tke HISTORY of the NEXT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
COX’S DIARY. 
With Ilustrations by the Author and 
Richard Dogle. 


Christmas Books of Mr. M. 


A. Titmarsh :— 

MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. 

DR. BIRO. 

OUR STREET. 

The KI{CKLEBURYS on _ the 
RHINE 


Tae ROSE and the RING. 
With 74 Ulustrations by the Author, 
Ballads and Tales. With 
Iilustratious by the Author. 
The Four Georges; The 
ENGLISH HUMOKISDS of the 
KI; HTEENTA CENTURY. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Roundabout Papers. To 
which is ajlded the SECOND 
FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 
Denis Duval; Lovel the 
WIDOWER, and other Stori s. 
With Illustrations by Frederick 
Walker and the Author, Z 
Catherine, a Story; Little 
TRAVELY; The FITZBUOULE 
PAPERS; CRITICAL REVIEWS; 
end The WOLVES and the LAMB, 
With Illustrations by the Author, 
and a Portrait. 
Miscellaneous Essays, 
SKETCHES, and REVIEWS, With 
Tliust: ations by the Author. x 
Contributions to ‘ Punch. 





With 132 Itlustrations by the 
Author, 
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